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Preface 



Climate: the trend of fundamental concepts and at- 
titudes pervading a communiiy, nation or era, as, in- 
tellectual climate.^ 



Providing Leadership for School CUmate Improvement 

In growing numbers, educators are concerned with develop- 
ing a humane school climate. This book is for those educational 
leaders— principals, superintendents, assistant superintendents* 
and other school administrators— who want to take action to 
improve the school climate. It describes how to provide leader- 
ship for developing lasting and significant improvements in 
school climate. It also shows Uie growing necessity for a posi- 
tive and humane school environment and reasons why the 
school's climate is crucial to its success. 

At the outset, the school's climate is described in terms of 
1) goals for the school's learning programs, 2) factors that com- 
prise climate and determine its quality, 3) dements of a school's 
operation that contribute to a positive climate, 4) basic human 
needs that any school must address if it is to be a viable edu- 
cational institution, and 5) goals for an effective staff develop- 
ment program. 

Additionally, the book outlines how to take the first and 
most significant step toward climate improvement, which is to 
assess and analyze the climate within a school or school sys- 
tem. Such a process helps the educator determine concerns and 
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nee^iS, and, by establishing priorities, helps administrators, 
faculty, students, and parents to resist the bandwagon approach 
to school improvement and to do more than merely subscribe 
to the latest and must fashionable panaceas. 

The major how-to-do-it contents of this book will deal with: 

Procedures for developing the healthy climate needed by 
the school to support positive student growth 

Defining school climate in practical language so the school 
can assess its quality 

Avoiding the too-frequent tendency to leave school climate 
improvement to chance 

Charting the administrator's responsibility in assessing cli- 
mate and initiating action to improve leadership. 

While the examples here deal largely with climate concerns 
as they pertain to individual elementary and secondary schools, 
it is not implied that only they need be concerned with the 
wholesomeness of their cUmate. The elements of a positive 
climate are equally applicable to school districts. Further, the 
authors believe tliey are applicable to the climate of the super- 
intendency and the operating divisions of a school system, such 
as those dealing with curriculum development and instruction, 
maintenance and custodial services, finance, accounting and 
purchasing, personnel, research and development, and transpor- 
tation. At least one university president believes that with minor 
adaptations, the concepts that follow offer guidance to improv- 
ing key elements of university climate that traditionally have 
been overlooked. Thus, this book can be of value to leaders in 
all these categories as well as to principals. 

How To V$e Hiis Book 

School climate improvement is a challenging responsibility, 
and the options for the task spread across a wide range. This 
book describes son^ options and tells bow to begin exercising 
them. The autiiors do not expect sdiool administrators and 
faculties will be in a position to improve all climate aspects 
simultaneously. No doubt the administrator will wish to examine 
his own values and motivation before deciding what he wants to 
do to provide leadership for climate improvement. 
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A first step is gaining a new understanding of school climate 
and its components. We encourage study of Chapter I, "The 
Climate of the School." This part describes climate in practical 
terms and offers a brief climate assessment instrument the ad- 
ministrator can use to record his impressions of his schools 
climate. 

A second step is examining the potential role of the school 
administrator in improving school clitnate. This is described in 
Chapter II, "Improviiig the Schools Climate: A Challenge to the 
School Administrator." Here the administrator's potential role is 
weighed against his concept of it and against his strengths and 
deficiencies. 

A third step concerns providing leadership for the conduct 
of large- and small-scale climate improvement projects. The 
sub.sequent parts provide actual processes and programs that 
can be used to assess climate, plan projects, and improve ad- 
ministrative abilities. 

A Checklist 

Use this checklist to determine the extent to which you be- 
lieve it is feasible to use the wide range of resources and op- 
tions offered here. 

To gain new understanding of school climate (See Chap- 
ter I.) 

To obtain an overview of the role of the school admin- 
istrator in improving climate (See Chapters II and VIU.) 

To administer the CFK Ltd. School Climate Profile in- 

stnunent to discover potential strengths and weaknesses 
of school climate (See Chapter V.) 

To obtain information and expertise in providing leader- 
ship for organizing school climate improvement projects 
(See Chapters lU, IV, VI, and IX.) 

To conduct school climate improvement projects (See 

Chapters m and IV.) 

(At the conclusion of Chapter I, you will again be referred to 
this checklist.) 
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CH APTER I 

The Climate 
of the School 

Introduction 

A positive school climate is both a means and an end. A good 
climate makes it possible to work productively toward important 
goals, such as academic learning, social development, and cur- 
riculum improvement. 

It also makes school a good place to be, a satisfying and 
meaningful situation in which both adults and youth care to 
spend a substantial portion of their time. 

What factors comprise a humane climate? How can people in 
a school insure that it has a wholesome learning climate? What 
guidelines can be developed to serve as a measure of the hu- 
maneness of a schools climate? These are the essential ques- 
tions addressed in this book. 

Usual writings on the characteristics of a good school's pro- 
gram describe the nature of die cturiculum and die instructional 
program. That is, they describe 1) desirable dassroom teacbinr- 
teaming strategies aiui conditions, and 2) sets of courses and 
experiences to be offered students within each area of the cur- 
ricular and extracurricular programs. This book goes beyond 
these concerns. It describes in concrete terms facets of the 
school's climate as they relate to school climate goals; how to 
assess climate; program, j^ocess, and material contributions 
necessary in a healthy climate; desirable relationships among 
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SCHOOL CUMATE IMPROVEMENT 



educators, students, and others comprising the school comraunity; 
and the leadership responsibilities of school administrators serv- 
ing as climate leaders. 



Importance of School Ciunate 

During the past decade, great strides have been made in 
strengthening the American school system. Many new and ar- 
chitecturally inviting school buildings have been built in an ef- 
fort to keep pace with the rapid increase in the population. New 
developments and major advances have occurred in program or- 
ganization—scheduling alternatives, individualized instructional 
systems, varied approaches to staff utilization, multiple group- 
ing arrangements, and a veritable explosion of multimedia in- 
structional materials. Exciting new curriculum materials have 
emerged in mathematics, science, English, and the social sciences. 
Program management techniques such as the Planning-Pro- 
gramming-Budgeting System (PPBS), and behavioral objectives, 
accountability, and National Assessment programs have become 
available to help sharpen the focus of educational programs and 
support the evaluation of their effects. 

Despite these strides, we have not totally succeeded in cre- 
ating the kind of schools we would like to have; we are not 
achieving the potential we envision. Perennial problems and 
concerns about schools remain. 

In liie following list of problems, are any characteristic of 
your school? Check these which concern you or your faculty, 
students, or parents. Space is provided at tibe end of the l^t 
to add other problems encountered at your school. 

High student abf^enteeism 

High frequency of student discipline problems 

Weak student government 

— Student cliques 

Hi£^ faculty absenteeism 

Negative discussion in faculty lounges 

Crowded conditions 

''Lost" feeling of students because the school is too large 

o 13 
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Vandalism 

Student unrest 

Poor school spirit 

Poor community image of the school 

Faculty cliques 

Property theft from lockers 

High student dropout rate 

Underachieving students 

Low staff morale 

Passive students 

Faculty apathy 

Supplies and equipment unavailable when needed 

Students carr>'ing guns, knives, and other weapons 

Poor image of the school by staff 

DisUke of students by faculty members 

Feeling among students that school has little purpose 

Hi^ incidence of suspensions and expulsions 



Most of diese problems demand direct attention, and an 
alert administrator recognizes the need to correct the dysfunc- 
tional programs and processes diat seem causal to the nega- 
tive conditions, attitudes and behavior listed above. 

Actually, such problems are symptoms of deeper climate 
concerns- TTiey are the tips of icebergs, indicators of the inade- 
quacy of a school's programs for dealing with the human needs 
of students, faculty, and, pediaps, administrators; they are, in 
fact, often effects rather than causes. Parenthetically, it could 
be said that if schools continue to perpetuate an anti-humane 
climate in which apathy, failure, puni^mient, and inadequate 
success in achieving the curriculum are diaracteiistic, they may 
guarantee their own demise, and ultimately d)at of tibe American 
social system. 

14 
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Goals of the Humane School Climate 

It is easy to talk about a humane school, and to describe 
such an environment in glowing terms. But in reality, what is a 
truly humane school? What does a good climate look like? 
What are the characteristics of such a school's learning activi- 
ties? What instructional conditions must exist? How can a 
school organization maintain efficiency and accountability in its 
learning program and still be centrally concerned with people? 
Can a school have trust and effective communication between 
administrators and teachers, between teachers and students and 
parents, and still retain respect for individuality and diverse 
value positions? 



PRODUCTIVITY 
of Students and Educators 

Achieving basic skills 

Developing constructive attitudes 

Developing and expanding an adequate 
knowledge base 

Clarifying values and purposes 

Utilizing inquiry and problem- 
solving processes 



SATISFACTION 
on the Part of Students and Educaton 

Gaining a sense of personal worth 

Enjoying school as a pleasant 
place to live and work 

Gaining rewards from participation 
in worthwhile activities 
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The authors believe it can. Contained in the answer are the 
two following goals of the humane school climate: 

To provide throughout the school a wholesome, stimulating, 
and productive learning environment conducive to academic 
achievement and personal growth of youth at different levels 
of development 

To provide a pleasant and satisfying school situation within 

which young people can live and work. 

These primary goals focus on the young people for whom 
schools exist. A corollary is provision of a stimulating and 
productive environment for the adults of the school conwnunity 
—the faculty, principal, other staff members, and parents. 

To sunmiarize, diese goals or outgrowths of a school climate 
can best be characterized as productivity and satisfaction. One 
without the other is insufficient. Figure 1-1 illustrates the goals. 



Emergence of School Climate Awareness 

More than fifty years ago, in 1918, the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education articulated the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education as health, command of funda- 
mental processes, vocational efficiency, good citizenship, worthy 
home membership, worthy use of leisure time, and ethical 
character.^ More recently, in 1938, the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association outlined the 
purposes of education in the American democracy for the every- 
day Bfe pattern of an educated citizen. These were described 
as the objectives of self-realization, human relationship, eco- 
nomic efficiency, and civic responsibility.^ 

Using public opinion research processes, in 1973, the Na- 
tional Conmiission on the Reform of Secondary Education, 
chaired by B. Frank Brown, developed thirteen learner-centered 
goals for secondary education. They are: 

Content goals 
Achievement of communication skills 
Achievement of computational skills 
Attainment of proficiency in critical and objective thinking 
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Acquisition of occupational competence 
Clear perception of nature and environment 
Development of economic understanding 
Acceptance of responsibility for citizenship 

Process goals 
Knowledge of self 
Appreciation of others 
Ability to adjust to change 
Respect for law and authon .y 
Clarification of values 
Appreciation of the achievements of man.^ 

In our current era of accountability, in school districts 
throughout the nation citizens and educators are working to- 
gether to develop the basic goals of their schools. For example^ 
this set developed in 1973 by the Jefferson County, Colo., 
school district is undoubtedly typical: 

Each student wiU: 

Master the basic skills for continued learning 

Develop a sense of responsibility. Act with und^standing 
and respect toward others as individuals 

Develop his unique talents and his sense of worth, well- 
being, and happiness to the fullest 

Become actively prepared to cope with change 

Develop the skills and attitudes necessary to earn a living 
and function as a contributing member of society. 

The annual Gallup Polls on education also provide current 
data on the public's perceptions of the job of schools. Here is a 
question from the 1972 poll of a national sample of adults.'' 

People have different r^sons why they want their children 
to get an education. What are the chief reasons that come 
to your mind? 

Here are the responses and the percentages of respondents 
mentioning each in some form: 

1. To get better jobs 44 percent 

17> 
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2. To get along better with people at all levels 

of society 43 percent 

3. To make more money—achieve 

financial success 38 percent 

4. To attain self-satisfaction 21 percent 

5. To stimulate their minds 15 percent 

6. Miscellaneous reasons il percent 



This information has been reported to illustrate that the 
climate goals at the outset of this section are supportive of the 
aims of American education. They represent routes for achieving 
the larger purposes of schooling. One cUmate goal pertains to 
productivity as it concerns academic, social, and physical de- 
velopment of skills, knowledge, and attitudes. Because of the 
importance of productivity in the developmental life of young- 
sters, and the fact thai youth spend a large portion of their life 
in school, the second climate goal is equally important. This 
goal pertains to satisfaction— the need for a fulfilling and quality 
school life. 

General CUmate Factors 

If you were to walk into a school building and try to gain a 
sense of its prevailing climate, what would you look for? Along 
what lines would you assess its positiveness or negativeness? 

We suggest you look for at least eight factors, which com- 
prise tfie school's climate and determine its quality. They result 
from an interaction of the school's programs, processes, and 
physical conditions. 

Ideally, there should be evidence of: 

1, Respect. Students should see themselves as persons of 
worth, believing that they have ideas, and that those ideas 
are listened to and make a difference. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators should feel the same way. School should be a 
place where there are self-respecting individuals. Respect 
is also due to others. In a positive climate diere are no 
put-downs. 

2. Trust, Trust is reflected in one's confidence that others 
can be counted on to behave in a way diat is honest. They 
will do what they say they will do. There is also an ele- 
ment of believing others will not let you down. 

18 
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3- High Morale. People with high morale feel good about 
what is happening. 

4. Opportunities for Input. Not all persons can be involved 
in making the important decisions. Not always can each 
person be as influential as he might like to be on the 
many aspects of the schools programs and processes that 
affect him. But every person chnrishes the opportunity to 
contribute his or her ideas, and kiiovi^ ihey have been con- 
sidered. A feeling of a lack of voice is counterproductive to 
self-esteem and deprives the school of that persons re- 
sources. 

5* Continuous Academic and Social Growth. Each student 
needs to develop additional academic^ social, and physical 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes. (Many educators have de- 
scribed the growth process as achieving '^developmental 
tasks/* Educators, too, desire to improve their skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes in regard to their particular assign- 
ments within the school district and as cooperative mem- 
bers of a team*) 

6. Cohesiveness. This quality is measured by the parsons 
feeling toward the school Members should feel a part of 
the school They want to stay with it and have a chance to 
exert their influence on it in collaboration with others. 

7. School Renewal. The school as an institution should de- 
velop improvement projects. It should be self-renewing 
in that it is growing, developing, and changing rather than 
following routines, repeating previously accepted proce- 
dures, and striving for conformity • If there is renewal, 
difference is seen as interesting, to be cherished. Diver- 
sity and pluralism are valued. New conditions are faced 
with poise. Adjustments are worked out as needed* The 
""new"' is not seen as threatening, but as something to be 
examined, weighed, and its value or relevance determined. 
The school diould be able to organize improvement pro- 
jects rapidly and efficiendy, with an absence of stress 
and conflict. 

8. Caring. Every individual in the school should feel that 
some other person or persons are concerned about him as 
a human being. Each knows it will make a difference to 
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someone else if he is happy or sad, healthy or ill. (Teach- 
ers should feel that the principal cares about them even 
when they make mistakes or disagree. And the principal 
should know that the teachers— at least most of them— 
understand the pressures under which he or she is working 
and will help if they can.) 

•9. 
•10. 

Figure 1-2 lists the factors that comprise the sch "ol's climate 
and determine its quality. At the center are the ^oals for the 
school's climate as presented in Figure 1-1. 

Basic Human Needs within the School 

If it is to be successful— productive and satisfying— any insti- 
tution must provide opportunities for students, faculty, staff, 
and administrators to fulfill their basic human needs. An effec- 
tive, wholesome climate cannot exist without meeting such 
needs. In a sense, the basic needs are an additional means of 
viewing many of the climate factors just described. 

No school organization can possess a wholesome climate 
without providing for the essential needs of its students and 
educators: 

Physiological needs for involvement in learning. These in- 
volve the school's physical plant including heat, light, safety 
from hazards such as fire, and relatively uncrowded condi- 
tions. 

Safety needs pertain to security from physical aud psycho- 
logical abuse or assault from others in or around the school. 
Acceptance and friendship needs from other students, teach- 
ers, staff, and administrators. 

Achievement and recognition needs in regard to one's 
endeavors. 

Needs to maximize one's potential or to achieve at the high- 
est possible tevel. 



•The authors do not believe the factors Kited above. (W the o&er Ustingi 
used to describe Ae school's climate, are all-indusive. Readers may wish to 
delete or add items, and space is provided for tbem to do so. 
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Figure 1-2 
CLIMATE FACrORS 



These needs, which are charted in Figure 1-3, concern the 
desire of each person for acceptance, identity, and security. 

Through their interaction, the programs, processes, and 
physical conditions of the school must provide for each of the 
basic needs if a wholesome climate is to develop. Should a 
school deal only with safety needs, for example, it is not 
likely that trust, respect, hi^ morale, and the like would de- 
velop. Safety might be provided by seeing to it that students 
sit quietly at their desks all day long. But such an approach to 
safety would do nothing to build trust, encourage innovativeness. 
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or contribute to high morale. Further, a school that has out- 
standing opportunities for leramtng, a beaitiful physical plant, 
and involven^ent processes for making decisions, but has stu- 
dents being physically attacked in the rcstrooms or teachers 
fearing for their safety is not Ukely to develop a wholesome 
dimate. 



BASIC HUMAN NEEDS OF STUDENTS 
AND EDUCATORS 


Physiolosical 
Needs 


Safety 
Needs 


Acceptance 

and 
Friendship 
Needs 


Achievement 

and 
Recogmtion 
Needs 


Needs to 
Maximize 

One's 
Potential 



Figure 1-3 



Focus of School Climate Improvement Projects 

It is not Ukely that a school can directly embark upon pre- 
cise projects to improve trust, respect, cobesiveness, caring, 
opportunities for input, high morale, sc1m>o1 renewal, and con- 
tinuous growth. These are not factors that the school is likely 
to have been working on directly, even if it could. They are 
univeri^l, and their quality is actually a result of the practices 
and programs of the more specific school operations within 
the areas of program, process, and material determinants de- 
scribed in the following section. 



Sdiooi Climate DeCcrmmantf 

Described below are eighteen features of a school's opera- 
tions that largely determine the quality of the factors and goals 
(see Figures 1-1 and 1-2) that comprise climate. It is by im- 
proving these eighteen school climate determinants dwt school 
improvement projects can most easily be devdoped and eval- 
uated. 
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SCHCXIL CUMATE DETERMINANTS 



Program 
Determinants 



Process 
Determinants 



Material 
Determinants 



Opportunities 
for Active 
Learning 

Individualized 
Performance 
Expectations 

Varied Learning 
Environments 

Flexible Curric- 
ulum and 
Extracurricular 
Activities 

Support and 
Structure 
Appropriate to 
Learners 
Maturity 

Rules 

Cooperatively 
Determined 

Varied Reward 

Systems 



Problem Solving 
Ability^ 

Improvement of 
School Coals 

Identifying and 
Working %\ith 
Conflicts 

Effective 

Communications 

Involvement in 
Decision 
Making 

Autonomy \%ith 
Accountability 

Effective 
Teaching* 
Learning 
Strategies 

Ability to Plan 
For the Future 



Adequate Resources 

Supportive and 
Efficient 

Logistical System 

Suitability of 
School Plant 
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The determinants are divided into three major categories: 
program, process, and material determinants. Figure 1-4, which 
appears on page 12, indicates the determinants. 

Note that the listings of Figure 1-4 and the descriptions of 
the determinants provide space for addib'on of items that might 
be pertinent to a particular school. 

In Chapter VI, each determinant is described at greater 
length, and examples are given to show what might be expected 
for each program, process, or material determinant. (These illus- 
trations have been contributed by many practicing school prin- 
cipals and staff members involved in CFK Ltd.-sponsored Prin- 
cipal as the School's Climate Leader projects.) 

Program Determimnts of a positive school climate include: 
1. Opportunities for active learning in which students are to- 
tally involved in the process, both physically and mentally, 
and are able to demonstrate an ability to use their knowl- 
edge and skills. 

% Individualized performance expectations that are reasonable, 
flexible, and take into account individual differences. In- 
dividuals are frequently encouraged to set their own per- 
formance goals. Care is taken to allow for differences while 
at the same time providing maximum challenges for fully 
motivating the individual, 

3. Varied learning environments^ which avoid a sin^e, stand- 
ard mode of instruction, class size, or atmosphere. Schools 
within schools and alternative programming are considered 
potential processes for developing optional environments. 

4. Flexible curriculum and extracurricular activities that pro- 
vide a wide variety of pace and content options for learn- 
ers. It is not assumed that all learners in a group have the 
same content needs or diat most will learn at the same rate. 
Extracurricular activities should serve all students and be 
subject to constant redevelopment as students' needs change. 
To the greatest extent possible, such activities should be 
offered on an open-enrollment basis. 

5. Support and structure appropriate to leamet^s maturity in 
which the school designs its programs, activities, and re- 
quirements so they are consistent with the everchanging 
intellectual, social, and physical devdbpmental character- 
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istics of youth as they ^ow. Educators practice the princi- 
ples of cliiid and adolescent gro\\lh and development. 

6. Rules cooperatively determined involving educators and 
students in the development of rules and regulations that 
are clearly stated and viewed as reasonable and desirable 
by those affected. 

7. Varied reward systems, which minimize punishment and 
emphasize positive reinforcement of effective behavior. The 
school should recognize the need for and provide a variety 
of ways in which students and educators can be productive 
and successful. 

8. 
9. 

Process determinants of a positive school climate include: 

1. Problem serving ability in which skills are adequately de- 
veloped to reach effective solutions quickly. Problems should 
stay solved, and the solving mechanism should be main- 
tained and strengthened. There should be well'developed 
structures and proceduies for sensing the existence of prob- 
lems, for inventing solutions, for implementing them, and for 
evaluating their effectiveness. 

2. Improvement of school goals in which they are cleat ly stated 
and understood by students, parents, and educators. Goals 
should serve as reference points for making decisions, orga- 
nizing school improvement projects, and guiding day-to-day 
operations. The school should record all goals and contm- 
uously update them. Students, staff members, and adminis- 
trators are encouraged to devebp personal goals directed 
toward their own growth within the context of the school 
program. 

3. Identifying and workkig uHth conflicts in a way that recog- 
nizes that conflict is natural and that it occurs within indi- 
viduals, between them, and between groups. Conflict is not 
a problem unless it mounts up, is not fac^, and is allowed 
to fester. In a favorable climate, conflict is accurately iden- 
tified and effectively worked on. 

4. Effective communications, whidi enhance interpersonal 
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relationships among and between educators and students 
and parents rather than causing alienation, isolation, mis- 
understanding, fear, and frustration. Communication involves 
sending, receivins^, and understanding feelings and ideas 
openly and honestly. It is a multidimensional process, un- 
restricted by hierarchies or other imposed or imaginary 
barriers. There should be emphasis on sharing and problem 
solving, as well as a concern for purposeful listening. 

5. IntJolvement in decision making in which opportunity to im- 
prove the school exists for students, educators, interested 
parents, and others. Persons affected by a decision need an 
opportunity to provide input. Decisions should be based on 
pertinent information, and decision processes should be 
clearly specified and understood by all. A variety of deci- 
sion-maldng models should be used and the entire process 
reviewed periodically for effectiveness and efficiency. 

6. Autonomy with accounttMlity, which balances the freedom 
of being independent and self-goveraing with the necessity 
and desirability of being responsible for actions through re- 
porting and explaining {processes in achieving goals and ob- 
jectives. This equity is vital not only to the school as an or- 
ganization, but to educators and students as individuals and 
as wcnrking groups. 

7. Effective teaching-leaming strategies in which goals for 
teaching-learning situations are dearly stated and educators 
seek evaluative feedback from students and other educators. 
Teachers should recognize that students have varied learning 
styles and should attempt to employ methods that consider 
these styles as well as student mattuity. Students diould have 
frequent opportunity to dioose from a variety of learning 
activities. Inquiry slK>u]d be encouraged, and a system should 
exist to evaluate teaching strategies. 
8. AbiWy to plan for the fttture is a characteristic whereby 
the school (ktermines and plans for its immediate and long- 
range futtu:e. In this process, the school's educators and cli- 
entele analyze the general course of the education program 
at their school, and deliberately plan desirable dianges and 
modifications in the school's programs, services, and pro- 
cesses. It involves planning skOIs and a future orientation — 

26 
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the attempt to project conditions as the educators and cli- 
entele want them to be. 

9. 
10. 

M(^efial determinants of a positive school climate include: 

L Adequate resources^ which include able educators and sup- 
port for ihera and students through provision of instructional 
material centers and laboratories, desirable classroom or 
learning-area equipment, furniture, tevtbooks and references, 
other materials, and adequate expendable supplies. 

2. Supportive and efficient logistical system, which is designed 
to help people be productive in achieving the school, cur- 
riculum, and extracurricular activity goals. A responsive sys- 
tem enhances morale. Procedures should enable individuals 
to efficiently acquire needed material resources. Educators 
should be able to get commonly used resouices rapidly* The 
system should provide quality in such areas as student 
scheduling, and in custodial, maintenance, secretarial, pur- 
chasing, budgeting, and accounting services. Each individual 
should know what he can and cannot expect of a schools 
logistical system. 

3. Suitability of school plant in which the institution modifies 
the physical plant as program and human needs change, 
keeping bmlding decor attractive by use of color, furniture 
arrangement, and displays of student work. 

4. 

5. 

Chapter VI, **School Climate Determinants,'* further discusses 
each of the above eighteen characteristics. Chapter VII shows 
how a school might initiate a process of developing its owii set 
of definitions and climate determinants, particularly relevant to 
its own needs and perceptions. 

Summary 

The preceding material, along with Figures 1-1, 1-2, 1-3, and 
1-4, provide a conceptual overview and definition of the school's 
climate. In summary form, Figure 1-5 combines the concepts. 
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BASIC HUMAN NEEDS OF STUDENTS 
AND EDUCATORS 
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SCHOOL CUMATE DETERMINANTS 
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The CFK Ltd. School Climate Profile 

The CFK Ltd, School Climate ProfUe of Chapter V, pages 
51-72, is designed to assfst school administrators, teachers, and 
otliers in assessing the overall climate of their schools. It is so 
organized that the quality of each of the determinants of a 
school's climate and the factors of the schools climate pre- 
viously described can be assessed. It is important to note that 
the profile instrument does not pretend to include an item on 
every factor that might be significant. The value of the instru- 
ment is more as an overall school climate assessment tool 
rather than as a definitive or exhaustive survey. It can provide 
data to help in deciding what elements of the climate should 
be looked at more intensively. Further, the instrument is de- 
signed to obtain data concerning people's perceptions of each 
climate element and factor and how they believe each might be. 



Bate Your Schools Climate 

A brief rating scale appears on pages 19-22, which the 
reader can use at this point to record his perceptions of the 
climate of his school. 



Neict Steps 

It is hoped that completion of the foUovdng rating scale 
will help the reader to determine ways in which the remaining 
parts of this book — dealing largely with climate improvement 
activities— can be useful. It is suggested that he again refer to 
"How to Use this Book" on pages x-xi. 

Chapter II, which follows, issues a challenge to the admin- 
istrator to identify himself as a climate leader and to view 
school climate improvement as one of his key functions in 
improving his schools learning environment. 
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Schoal Climate Factors 
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RATE YOUR SCHOOL'S CLIMATE (Cont'd) 
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CHAPTER n 

Improving the 
SchooFs Climate: 
A Challenge to the 
School Administrator 

The School Administrator as a Climate Leader 

Considerable evidence exists that a school is the shadow of 
its administrator. If schools accept the premise that they should 
provide a designed and humane environment for students and 
staff, administrators likely will need to develop additional 
leadership skills, knowledge, and attitudes. 

Typically, the principal, over the years, has been viewed as 
the school's instructional leader. Improvement of instruction 
has been seen as his paramount job. 

The principalship at both dementary and secondary schc*' 
levels has been invariably viewed by authors of research reports 
and administration textbooks as primarily a leadership position, 
with particular reference to die improvement and supervision 
of instruction.' 

For the most part, efforts to improve designs for the prin- 
cipalship have suggested means to improve the principal's con- 
tributions as an instructional leader. 

The authors diallenge the preceding quotation and argue 
that the school administrator is first and foremost a climate 
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leader and that his key function is improvement of the schoors 
climate or learning environment. 

School improvement begins with the administrator. This may 
be in opposition to the concept of many school lead^s who 
are concerned about change — but change for others such as stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff rather than for themselves. If the ad- 
ministrator is to improve himself, his first task becomes one of 
identifying his strengths and weaknesses as a climate leader. 
Such a role is exemplified by the administrator who personifies 
the school's philosophy, demonstrating by his actions that it is 
possible to practice what is preached. 

H. Thomas James puts the foregoing into perspective with 
this statement: 

Real authority for leadership must be earned in a society that 
prefers persuasion to force, and leadership is a privilege con- 
ferred out of trust for relevant knowledge, competent behavior, 
and demonstrated ability. . . } 

The job of the administrator as a climate leader is to pro- 
vide leadership and an accountability system consistent with the 
schools philosophy for school-based task forces of staff, admin- 
istrator, parents, and students. In working with colleagues and 
the schools clientele, he provides the basic leadership fort 

Assessing school climate improvement needs 

Setting goals to describe needed improvements 

Reducing goals to manageable projects with measurable 
objectives 

Devising strategies for attaining the objectives 
Implementing these strategies 

Evaluating progress by establishing check-points and period- 
ically monitoring achievements 

Improving each project in light of evaluative processes. 

These processes are discussed in Chapter III, ''Becoming a 
School Climate Leader.** 

Research is a high-hat word that scares a lot of people. It 
neecb't. It is ratl^ simple. Essentially research is nothing but 
a state of mind — a friendly, welcoming attitude toward change 
. . . going out to look for diange instead of waiting for it to 
come. Research* for practical men, is an effort to do things 
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better and not to be caught asleep at the switch. ... It is the 
probleiii-solving mind as contrasted with the let-well-enou^- 
alone mind. ... It is the **tomorrow** mind instead of the **yes- 
terday** mind. 

—Charles Kettering 

Sdiool Climate Improvement Rationale 

It is often desirable for the school administrator to develop 
a rationale as to the significance of improving school climate. 
Chapter VIII, ''Why Do It: Rationale for Organizing School 
Climate Improvements/' consists of a resource of concepts and 
quotations. Many of these may be useful to the administrator 
in clarifying his own thinking and in developing presentations 
be may i^ed to make regarding school climate improvement* 

Programs for Educating Sdiool Administrators 
as CHmate Leaders 

Admittedly, the history of providing designed opportunities 
for school administrators to gain the necessary abilities for 
providing climate improvement leadership is brief, 

Tlie ideas and concepts presented here are not figments of 
the authors' imaginations. This book is, in fact, based upon the 
practices of approximately t\\'enty-five school systems dirough- 
out the naiion, which have actually been operating elementary 
and secondary school climate improvement programs since 19^ 
in association with CFK Ltd« In orgam'zing such programs, each 
sc1k>o1 system essentially accomplishes the following: 

A district administrator is designated to provide leadership. 
This educator involves other administrators in organizing a 
plan of action. 

Given a sketch of the district s program^ interested school 
administrators volunteer to join the endeavor. 

Collegial teams are organized consisting of from eight to 
twelve administrators, and each team organizes learning 
activities. 

Each participating administrator develops his own profes- 
sional growth program direcdy related to school climate 
improvement projects. 

o 36 ' 
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Participating administrators refine their school district's 
program yearly. 

The authors are either associated with one of the parti- 
cipating districts or have been working with a number of these 
school systems. Further, representatives of more than forty- 
five school systems involved in CFK Ltd. programs have not 
only reviewed, but contributed to this publication. 

The CFK Ltd. Occasional Paper, In^viduaUzing Administra- 
tor Contintdng Education, by Edward Brainard, is designed to 
show administrators how to organize such programs in their 
school districts. 

Chapter III, "Becoming a School Climate Leader," provides 
a range of options for directly dealing with school climate 
problems and inaugurating improvement projects. In another 
sense. Chapter III be considered as a self-instruction pro- 
gram. It is especially potent when it is used along with Chrpter 
IV through VIII of this book. In short, they deal with these 
questions: 

How does one know if a school's climate is positive? 

How can the school's climate be improved? 

What are the administrator's responsibilities for improving 
the climate? 

What processes mi^t he use to provide the leadership for 
inaugurating school climate improvement projects? 



Has Your Sclioors Cfimate Been Improved? 
A Checklist for the School Administrator 

During tl^ past two years, what climate improvements have 
occurred at your school? 

This rating scale lists diaracteristics that determine the na- 
ture, quality, and wholesomeness of the school's climate. It 
is designed to assist the reader in analyzing the extent to which 
improvements have been recently organized in a planned, com- 
prehensive, and highly conscious manner for the purpose of 
systematically improving the school's climate. While many 
schools make improvements, they are often die result of hap- 
penstance or crisis. — ^ 
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During the Past Two Years 
Planned Climate Iinprov^ement 
Programs have Occurred — 
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Program Detemunaiits 

Opportiimt^ for Active Learning 

Individualized Performance 
Expectations 

Varied Learning Environments 

Flexible Curriculum and Extra- 
curricular Activities 

Support and Structure Appropriate 
to Learner s Maturity 

Rules Cooperatively Determined 

Varied Reward Systems 

Process Determtnaatf 

Problem-sotving Ability 
Continuous Improvement of School 
Goals 

Identifying and Working witli 
Conflicts 

Effective Communications 

Involvement in Decision Making 

Autonomy with Accountability 

Effective Teaching-Learning 
Strategies 

Ability to Plan for the Future 

Material Detormiuots 
Adequate Resources 

Supportive and Efficient 
Logistical System 
Suitability of School Plant 
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CHAPTER ni 

Becoming a 

School Climate Leader 

Leadership Services 

The school administrator makes the difference. For example: 

Faculties that move rapidly from theory to practice are led bv 
self -directed, change-oriented administrators. Very simply stated, 
the principal knows where he is going. He reads widely, listens 
to teachers and other experts, and reflects on the pressures 
that come from many sources. He has developed a philosophy 
of education.^ 

Regarding the schooVs climate and its improvement, in 
involving faculty, staff, parents, and students the administrator 
should provide seven basic leadership services. As listed in 
Chapter II, these are: 

Assessing school climate improvement needs 

Setting goals to describe needed improvements 

Reducing goals to noanageable projects with measurable 

objectives 

Devising strategies for attaining the objectives 
Implementing these strate^es 

Evaluating progress by establishing check-points and period* 
ically monitor achievements 

Improving each project in li^t of evaluative processes 
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Tbe ideas included in this chapter* together with those of the 
remaining chapters of this book, provide guidelines and speci- 
fic school climate improvement activities. Referring to the above 
list these suggestions are especially helpful for: 

Assessing climate improvement needs 

Setting goals 

Devising strategies 

Implementing strategies 

Evaluating progress.^ 

Selection of an Initial Emphasis 

How does one begin? An individual may start by assessing 
his own personal/ professional leadership behavior and usiiig 
these data to inaugurate a plan for improving his personal/ 
professional skills and knowledge as a climate leader. Or he 
may begin by assessing the overall organizational climate of his 
school and using these data to isolate a few major climate 
problems that are the thrust of his and the staff s improvement 
efforts. Or he may wish to undertake both simultaneously. 

Tbe administrator may wish to use the following checklist 
to clarify his own orientation for initial efforts. 



A Checklist: Initial Emphasis 

I believe I should start our school climate improvement pro- 
ject by using: 

Emphasis Option 1: An administrator kwking at himself. 

The administrator assesses his personal/professional lead- 
ership skills using data from assessment processes to goa- 
erate a personal/professional improvement plan to upgrade 
his skills as \ climate leader. 

Emphasis Option 2: An administrator looking at his school 

by assessing the overall climate of the school. He uses these 
data to isolate a few major climate problems in the school. 
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He foims planning teams to generate projects/activities to 
overcome climate problems that have been identified. 

Emphasis Option 3: An administrator looking at himself 

and his school, llie principal chooses to undertake both of 
the above options simultaneously. 

With the selection of an initial emphasis, six sequential goals 
or steps follow. They are applicable to each emphasis. 



Six Suggested Sequential Goals for Becoming 
A School Climate Leader and Initiating 
Climate Improvement Projects 

Goal 1: Expand your understanding of school climate, partic- 
ipative management, and tihe leader's role in creating 
an improved climate. 



Options ffM- Attaining This 
Goal 

Read books, articles, mono- 
graphs on organizational cU- 
mate and participative man- 
agement. 

Talk to practicing principals, 
superintendents, and profes- 
sors actively involved in school 
dimate improvement projects. 



Visit elementary and second- 
ary schools that have under- 
taken school climate improve- 
ment projects. 



How to Co About It 

Refer to Activity 1 in Chapter 
IV of this book for selected 
readings on school climate and 
participative management. (See 
page 38.) 

Refer to Activity 2 in Chapter 
IV, and Chapter IX, "Human 
Resources,'* for names of prac- 
ticing administrators and pro- 
fessors involved in school cli- 
mate improvement (See pages 
38 and 133-138.) 

Refer to Activity 3 in Chapter 
IV, and Chapter IX, "Human 
Resources," for names of 
schools involved in climate im- 
provement projects. (See pages 
38 and 133-138.) 
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Godl (ContU) 

Options for Attaining This 

Coal How to Co About It 

Solicit human resources to \isit 
your school and work with 
your staff, school board, parent 
groups, and others on school 
diroate improvement {Projects. 

Goal 2: Decide whether you really want to commit yourself to 
be a climate leader in your school, your school dis- 
trict, and your community. 



Options for Attaining This 
Coal 

Complete a brief analysis of 
the attitudes and skills you 
will need in order to become a 
climate leader in your school 
Are you then willing to com- 
mit yourself to leara and prac- 
tice these attitudes and skills? 

Read McGregors Theory X 
and Y* Assess what you d have 
to do to have a Theory Y 
school. Can you gear yourself 
up? 

List the projects that might be 
undertaken to make your school 
more of a Theory Y school 
How do you see yourself work- 
ing with people to get these 
projects done? 



How to Co About It 

Refer to Activity 21 in Chapter 
IV, and Chapter IX, "Instni- 
ments," for **VaIues Clarifica- 
tion" exercise. (See pages 48 
and 139.) 



Refer to Activity 4 in Chapter 
IV, and Chapter K, "Articles, 
Books, and Reports," for 
McCregors article. (See pages 
38 and 130.) 

Refer to Activity 14, Chapter 
IV, and Chapter DC, Articles, 
Books, and Reports." (See 
pages 46 and 130.) 



Do a force field analysis on Refer to Activity 11, Chapter 
your becoming a climate leader IV, for directions on conduct- 
in your school, district^ and ing a forc^ field analysis (See 
community. pages 44-45.) 
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Goal 3: Clarify and commit yom-self to the leadership role that 
you want to assume in your school, in your district, in 
your community. 



Options for Attaining This 
Goal 

W rite a brief statement de- 
scribing your perception of the 
leadership role you want to 
assume. Try it out on small 
groups of colleagues, includ- 
ing your supervisors. 

Ask your stuff or a smaller 
support team from within your 
staff to use the LBDQ to as- 
sess your leadership role. 



How to Co About It 



See Chapter IX, "Instrtunents," 
for information on obtaining the 
LBDQ. (See page 138.) 



Design a written personal/pro- 
fessional growth plan to im- 
plement your desired leader- 
ship role. Form a collegial team 
to assist you with your per- 
sonal/professional growth. 



Refer to Activities 6 and 14, 
Chapter IV, and Chapter DC, 
"Articles, Books, and Reports/' 
for personal/professional 
growth plan format and paper 
on forming collegial teams. 
(See pages 39 and 46-47 and 
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Goal 4: Identify and prioriti/e cliniate problems in your school. 

Options for Attaining This 

Go«I How to Co About It 

Read paper on Self and School Refer to Activity 5, Chapter IV, 
Assessment Processes. and Chapter IX, "CFK Ltd. 

Occasional Papers," on how to 
get started. (See pages 39 and 
129.) 
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Goal 4: (Cont'd.) 



Options for Attaining This 
Coal 

Conduct infonnal discussions 
with staff members and stu- 
dents to identify climate prob- 
lem areas— what our school is 
and can be. 

Utilize a consensus task ap- 
proach to identify and priori- 
tize climate problems in your 
school. 



Involve staff and students in 
brainstorming sessions to 
identify climate problems and 
have them suggest alternatives. 

Administer standardized or- 
ganizational climate instrument 
in your school. 

Administer school climate pro- 
file in your school and priori- 
tize problem areas. 



How to Co About It 

Refer to Activity 10, Chapter 
IV for use of "Images of Po- 
tentiality.'' (See pages 40-44.) 



Refer to Activity 7, Chapter 
IV, and Chapter IX, "Articles, 
Bocks, and Reports," for ex- 
planation of 1-3-6 consensus task 
approach. (See pages 39 and 
130.) 

Refer to Activity 12, Chapter 
IV, for explanation of brain- 
storming. (See pages 45-46.) 

Refer to Activity 25, Chapter 
IV, and Chapter IX, ^'Instru- 
ments," for information on 
OCDQ. (See pages 49 and 138.) 

Refer to Activity 16, Chapter 
IV, and Chapter V for copy of 
The CFK Ltd. School Climate 
Profile Instrument. (See pages 
47 and 51^72.) 



Goal 5: Involve people in improving your school s climate. 

Optkms for Attaining This 

Goal How to Co About It 

Commit yourself and work with Refer to Activity 22, Chapter 
staff members on a program of IV, and Chapter IX, "CFK Ltd. 
personal/professional growth. Occasional Papers/' (See pages 

48 and 129.) 
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Goal 5; (Cont'd.) 



Options for Attaining This 
Goal 

Utilize a planning model to in- 
itiate climate improvement 
projects. 



Organize collegial teams to 
undertake individual- and/or 
group-initiated school climate 
improvement projects. 



How to Co About It 

Refer to Activities 22, 23, and 
24, Chapter IV, and Chapter 
IX, for rationale and use of 
three simple planning models. 
(See pages 48-49 and 129-130.) 

Refer to Activity 6, Chapter 
IV, and Chapter IX, "CFK Ltd, 
Occasional Papers," for how to 
initiate collegial teams for 
school climate improvement 
projects. (See pages 39 and 
129.) 



Goal 6: Design and implement maintenance and feedback sys- 
tems for individuals and teams involved in school 
climate improvement. 



Options for Attaining This 
Coal 

Establish individual account- 
ability reports for each staff 
member undertaking a program 
of personal/professional growth. 

Design simplified techniques Refer to Activity 17, Chapter 
for teams to report back to IV, for discussion of **Reality 



How io Go About It 

Place the dates of these ses- 
sions on the master activities 
calendar and hold to them. 



staff, board, and community. 

Have specified outsiders/in- 
siders conduct regular check- 
ups on the quality of your 



Check with Kitchen Cabinet/' 
(See page 47.) ^ 

Refer to Chapter IX, "^Human 
Resources," for people avail- 
able to you to assess the 



organizations climate and re- quality of your schools cli- 
port back to staff, and, where mate. (See pages 133-138.) 
appropriate, to the board of 
education and community. 
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G(m16: (Cont^d,) 

Options for Attaining This 
Coal 

Have staff follow a problem- 
solving format to present 
feedback data. 



How to Co About It 

Refer to Chapter IX, Articles, 
Books, and Reports/' for ref- 
erence to Toward the Human 
Element^ 2nd ed., for expla- 
nation of problem solving pro- 
cess. (See page 130.) 



To summarize, a principal begins to improve the quality 
of his schools climate by: 

L Starting small— undertaking low-risk projects first 

2. Making an assessment of a) personal leadership skills and 
b) organizational climate 

3. Developing a plan of action via a personal growth plan 
and/or isolating a few major organizational problem areas 
and forming a planning team 

4. Using a planning model 

5. Getting staff, students, and community involved when pos- 
sible 

6. Developing projects that can be accomplished, thus guaran- 
teeing success. 
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CHAPTER rV 



Activities for Becoming 
a Climate Leader 



The selection of emphasis and subsequent refinement of in- 
tent suggested in the six goals and their activities described in 
Chapter III can be viewed as analysis — a crystalization of where 
the administrator is, who he is, and how well he is equipped to 
undertake the functions and responsibilities of school climate 
leadership, hi Chapter IV, the focus shifts to synthesis, with a 
series of twenty-five activities ranging from enterprises as 
passive as reading (Activity 1) to ones as complex as organiz- 
ing and conducting an "Images of Potentiality" session (Activity 
10). Use of all (or combinations of) these activities can bring 
various associates into the arena of the administrator s efforts 
and ideas, and steer school climate improvement onto a track 
wider than one man could hope to make it. 




School Climate 




Introduction 
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Activity 1: Readings 

One might consider a number of readings that are listed be- 
low. Complete bibliographical information on each may be 
found in Chapter IX, "Bibliography of Resources." 

CFK Ltd. Occasional Paper, The Principal as the Schoots 
Climate Leader: A New Role for the Principalskip 

Crisis in the Classroom: The Remaking of American Edu- 
cation, by Charles E. Silberman. 

Ldfe in the Classrooms, by Philip W. Jackson. 

''Humanizing the Schools: Its Meaning, The Principals Role, 
and Several Approaches," NASSP Bulletin No. 36L 
Refer to Chapter IX for additional resources. 

Activity 2: Discussions with Other Principals Who are Involved 
in School Climate Improvement Proiects 

Talk with practicing administrators engaged in "climate pro- 
jects." Feel free to call them on the telephone or to exch^ge 
a cassette tape with them. See Chapter IX, "Human Resources," 
for a listing of numerous educators who are knowledgeable 
about climate improvement. 

Activity 3: Visit Schools Involved in School Climate Projects 

Perhaps visiting a school site would be helpful for gaining 
ideas. Again, refer to Chapter IX, "Human Resources." Should 
one decide to use this option, please contact the individual rep- 
resentatives in advance of the visit. 

Activity 4: McGregor's Theory X and Theory Y 

It is generally accepted that administrators have different 
styles. These vary from very open and democratic on the one 
band, to the very closed or authoritarian on the othar. One of 
the better articles on this topic is, "The Human Side of Enter- 
prise," by Douglas McGregor. In his article, there is consid- 
erable explanation about different administrative approaches, 
and what dieir various effects might be on a given organiza- 
tion. Refer to Chapter IX, "Articles, Books, and Reports." 
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Activity 5: Self and School Assessment Process 

As principals wrestle with the problem of how to get started 
with a school climate improvement project, one source that the 
authors feel is extremely valuable is a CFK Ltd. Occasional 
Paper, Self and School Assessment Processes: A Guidebook for 
AdnUnistratorSt by Gerald Prince. This paper describes the pro- 
cesses a school administrator can use to isolate a school's cli- 
mate improvement needs. It includes a wide variety of activi- 
ties and also indicates the different kinds of circumstances in 
which these are usually most applicable. 

Activity 6: Establishment of an Internal Support Team and/mr 
an External CoBegial Team 

As a principal underta;:es to improve his school's climate, it 
is often very helpful to have a group of faculty members whom 
he trusts and feels comfortable with gathered around him to 
assist him in these school climate improvement projects. The 
exact way these teams are formed and who is involved with 
them and how many, etc., will vary from situation to »tuation. 
The same is true of an "outside" support team or collegia) team 
composed of other principals or administrators who are like- 
wise working on school climate in their given situations. A good 
source addressed to the formation of an effective team is the 
CFK Ltd. Occasional Paper, Administrator Renewal The Leader- 
ship Role and CoUegUd Team Development, by Vivian Geddes. 
Refer to Chapter IX for reference. 

Activity?: One, Three, Six, Processes Conseniut Task 

An individual lists the ten mc^t significant problems he/she 
believes his/her school faces today. These problems can be 
combined with those listed by two other people to build a com- 
posite Ust. Just combine die problems repeated on other lists 
and add the problems not held in conunon. Two groups of three 
join together into a group of six. Make a composite list. Then 
build a total group composite list and put it into priority order. 
Identify at least the top three to five problems of your school. 
This process is clearly outlined in Toward the Human Element, 
2nd ed., by Camie and Prince. Refer to Chapter IX, ''Articles, 
Books, and Reports." 
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Activity 8: The Personal Value Inventory 

The Personal Value Inventory is an instrument designed by 
the W. Clement and Jessie V. Stone Foundation as part of their 
Achievement Motivation Program. The instrument is self-ad- 
ministered and is useful in unobtrusively finding one s personal 
values. Two different approaches for determining personal 
values are available. Directions for administering the instru- 
ment are contained in the document. Refer to Chapter IX, 
"Instruments." 

Activity 9: Fersooal Values vs. InstitutioDal Values 

This instmrnent is used to check perceived personal values 
regarding an education for students in relationship to the per- 
ceived operation of the school. There are twenty-five items in 
the survey, and users mark each of the items twice to show the 
congruence or divergence between what they believe should 
be and what they believe is. This instrument is available from 
Nueva Day School and Learning Center. Refer to Chapter IX, 
"Instruments." 

Activity 10: Images of Potentiality 

One interesting approach to getting staff and students in- 
volved in school climate improvement is to solicit their help in 
creating "images of potentiality." It may serve as a more posi- 
tive, creative starting point Uian the traditional one of identi- 
fying problems to be solved, or needs to be met. 

Following is a design for such an Images of Potentialiiy 
session: 

Participants: All teachers, all support staff (secretaries, cus- 
todians, cafeteria workers), all administrators, a representative 
group of students (rou^y comparable to the number of teach- 
ers), and a representative group of parents. 

Time: Two and one-half hours. 

Location: Large room with small tables for clusters of six 
persons at each table. 

Grouping: For the purpose of generating as broad a set of 
images as possible, it may be helpful to form the initial clusters 
of six by role group; e.g., six students, six parents, six ad- 
ministrators, etc. 
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Materials: Each table should have available eight to ten 
sheets of newsprint paper and a large felt tipped marking pen. 

Schedule of Activities: 
1. Orientation (fifteen minutes): Introductory remarks about 
importance of school climate improvement; tie-in to any 
previous discussions or recommendations from faculty, stu- 
dent groups, etc.; possibly a brief description of some of 
the elements of school climate, so the participants may have 
an expanded vision of what areas are appropriate to think 
about; and, clarification of the immediate task at hand in 
some such words as the following: 

"Most of us keep so busy day by day trying to do the 
things expected of us, or solving the problems that con- 
front us, that we have little time to think ahead to what 
might be a better way to live and work together. 

"In the next few minutes we are going to have a chance 
to think about what might be going on in this school one 
year from now should we be able somehow to do every- 
thing the way we'd like to do it, or the way we know it 
could best be done. 

"Given the kinds of things we have reviewed that are 
important to a positive school climate, what specific acti- 
vities can you envision that might be going on in our school 
one year from now? Think of yourself as being on a magic 
carpet, hovering over the school, looking in on what is 
happening. 

"I'd like everyone, first, to think quietly for three min- 
utes about what you think might be going on. Then at 
each table (in each group of six), put down on newsprint 
a brief statement about each of these images of potential- 
ity that your group thinks is important. Try to state what 
is happening and who is involved. 

"You wiU have twenty minutes to produce your news- 
print sheet or sheets. If you can list several images, do so. 

"When I call time, will each group see that their news- 
print sheets are put up with masking tape on the walls of 
the room nearest your group so others can take a look? 
When you have done so, feel free to walk around the room 
looking at the statements produced by otl^r groups." 
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2. Individual thinking about possible images (three minutes). 

3. Small group sharing, and >vriting on newsprint their image 
statements describing what could be happening in this 
school one year from now (twenty minutes). 

4. Entire group informally walking around the room* examin- 
ing newsprint products of other groups (fifteen minutes). 

5. Briefing (five minutes): "During the remainder of this ses- 
sion we shall be working with some of these images, gen- 
erating ideas about what we might do in this school to bring 
one or more of the images to reahty. In a sense, we'll just 
be 'testing them out' to see if we'd really like to put more 
extensive effort into any of them. 

*The process will have three steps." (These can be listed 
on newsprint, overhead projector, or chalkboard.) 

Stating a goal 

LisHng goal indicators 

Brainstorming program ideas. 

"First, I'll ask each group to select from its posted list 
of images one that they think is important enough to do 
further work on." (One is not ^<mnd by this exact state- 
ment. In browsing around the rou:n he may have picked up 
some ideas diat would improve on this.) 

"Next, convert this image into a goal statement. Put it 
on newsprint. You have a total of ten minutes." 

6. Small group work on selecting one image; converting to 
goal statement (ten minutes). 

7. Briefing (ten minutes): For the next step, two groups will 
join together, one serving as consultant to the other. You 
may want to work this out so that each group knows with 
which other group it will be paired. One group can be desig- 
nated "Group A," the other, "Group B.** 

The next step is to get help in listing some goal indi- 
cators for your goal. A goal indicator is evidence you would 
accept that the goal has been reached. For example, if 
the goal is: 

There is meaningful involvement of teacbo^, stu- 
dents, and parents in curriculum decisions." 
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some of the possible goal indicators might be: 

Goal Coal Indicators 

There is meaningful involve* L A curriculum council meets 
ment of teachers, students, and regularly. Faculty, students, 
parents in curriculum decisions. and the community are rep- 
resented. 

2. When asked, students say 
they do have opportunity 
to influence curriculum de- 
cisions. 

Croup A will tell Group B what its goal is. Croup B will 
then suggest all the possible goal indicators it thinks might re- 
late to that goal. Croup A records these on newsprint. 

The groups dien reverse roles. Croup B tells Croup A what 
its goal is. Group A generates goal indicators while Group B 
lists them. 

8. Group A gets suggestions from Croup B (fifteen minutes). 
Group B gets suggestions from Croup A (fifteen minutes). 

9. Briefing (five minutes): Finally, each group will return to 
its original location, post its goal statement and list of goal 
indicators so they can be seen, and spend fifteen minutes 
bnunstorming a list of program ideas or steps that might 
lead to achievement of the goal. 

The rules of brainstorming are: 

Generate as many ideas as possible in a short period of time. 
Don't evaluate. 

Don't elaborate or discuss each idea. 
Build on one anotl^r's suggestions. 

Be creative — one way-out idea may stimulate a more feasible 
one in someone else's mind. 

(For a more detailed description of brainstorming, see Ac- 
tivity 12.) 

Record on newsprint the program ideas as they are gener- 
ated. (Two recorders may be needed to keep up.) 

10. Brainstorming of program ideas (fifteen minutes). 

11. Finale (twenty minutes): All groups walk around the room, 
examining the products of the other groups. 
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There is general discussion of the value of the session, and 
ideas about next steps. 

Activ^ U: Force Field Analysis 

The force field analysis is an excellent problem-solving 
technique. The technique essentially is valuable for the fol- 
lowing four reasons: 

People considering a problem can focus on both the nega- 
tive and positive aspects of the problem. 

The technique helps individuals focus on the issue rather 
than on individual personality characteristics. 

The technique aids in getting at causes of problems rather 
than at effects of problems. 

The technique aids in getting at priority concerns enabling 
people to put their energies where the payoff will be the 
greatest. 

A brief description of force field analysis follows: 

For purposes of simulation, let's presume that the principal 
has determined that many students find school a punishing ex- 
perience; that is, many students find school a place where they 
have few successful experiences. After talking over this concern 
with other people, the group may decide that all students should 
have (as a goal) at least one successful experience each day. 
They may also proceed with a force field analysis to determine 
bow it is possible to put prose into practice. The principal may 
lead the group in the discussion. 

To get movement toward this goal, something has to change. 
According to Kurt Lewin, originator of the "force field" con- 
cept, any state of affairs ^ays just as it is because there h a 
whole set of forces pressing against each other (forces that 
mi^t support movement toward the goal, if given a chance; 
and forces opposing or resisting movement toward the goal). 
These forces are now in balance in the field of forces (by 
eliminating or reducing some resisting forces, adding new sup- 
porting forces, etc.). 

To use this force field concept, therefore, the first step is 
to identify the forces, using a chart like the following: 
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Forces supporting or work- 
ing toward achievement of 
the goal. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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Forces resisting or working 
against achievement of the 
goal. 



Goal: 
provide 
each child 
with a suc- 
cessful ex- 
perience 
each day. 



When all the forces that are operating currently have been 
identified^ the list of forces should be examined to determine: 
Which forces are most important; i,e., have the greatest 
influence. 

Which forces are most likely to be open to change; i.e., 
which are worth working on* 

On the basis of these two factors, the forces can be ranked 
in priority as to which should be given attention first, second, 
etc. 

Finally, the priority items should be "brainstorraed** to con- 
sider alternatives for resolving the issues or changing the im- 
pact of the forces deemed most important. 

See Activity 12 below for discussion of brainstorming tech- 
nique. 

Activity 12: Bratnstonning 

Brainstorming is a technique often used by individuals or 
groups to generate imaginative and creative solutions to prob- 
lems. The technique encourages everyone to generate as many 
options as possible. Anything is acceptable as a potential solu* 
tion. No one is to make a value judgment regarding the feasi- 
bility of any idea presented at a brainstorming session* No one 
in the group should make a statement such as, ^'that doesn't 
work because. . . This kind of comment is unacceptable, and 
the leader should point this out* The brainstorming technique 
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usually makes it possible for otherwise timid members of a 
group to participate, because they realize they cannot be 
**wrung/* or that they will not be "put down*' by other mem- 
bers in the group for offering what might be considered a "dumb" 
idea. Before engaging in brainstorming activities, it is some- 
times l^lpful to engage in a few Warmup exercises to give 
people a feel for the approach. One exercise that people might 
try is to consider *'how can two train cars full of pmg-pong balls 
cut in half be used creatively/* Exercises of this Idnd are both 
fun and helpful in "loosening up" a group. 

in recording the results from a brainstorm session, it is 
usually best to use ne^vsprint or chalkboard so that everyone 
can see the idcds tha'. are generated, and may be stimulated 
to building oa previous ideas. Perhaps two recorders will be 
needed to keep up. 

Following the brainstorm, the group may wish to go back 
over the items and group them, prioritize them, or evaluate 
their potential 

Activity 13: EstabBsking Support Teams 

A support team is generally considered to be a small group 
of people within an individual school Members of this team 
possess a common interest and are committed to work on the 
$ team. Two types of teams are present in most successful pro- 
grams — the collegial team and the development support team. 
Discussion regarding the coUegial team is available in the CFK 
Ltd. Occasional Paper by Vivian Geddes. Refer to Chapter IX, 
XFK Ltd. Occasional Papers." 

Activity 14i Our Typical Behavior 

Our Typical Behavior is an attitudinal instrument that ap- 
pears on pages 70-73 of Diagnosing Professional Climate of 
Schools^ by Robert S. Fox, et al* (Refer to Chapter IX, "Articles, 
Books» and Reports.'') The tool is used to determine how 
closely the principal and the staff members agree on the re- 
actions of staff to different situations that occur in the school 
For example, staff members and the principal both might re- 
spond to a question such as, "What would be the typical be- 
havior of staff members if a teacher offered an innovative sug- 
gestion for change at a staff meeting?" By comparing the 
prindpars response with the mean responses from the staff. 
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the principal is able to determine how well he reads the social 
climate. He also gets some notions about areas where work on 
agreement of purpose may be desirable. 

Activity 15: SmaU Group Discussions Regarding What Is and 
What Should Be. 

The following chart is an easy format to help a small group 
readily identify what is, what ought to be, and the need. 



(District Goal) School Goal (What Ought to Be) 



Description of Present Condition 
(What Is) 



Need 



A good reference for this activity is the CFK Ltd. Occasional 
Paper, IndividuaUzing Administrator Continuing Education, by 
Edward Brainard. Refer to Chapter IX. 

Activity 16: Administration of Sehool Climate Profile 

Refer to Chapter V, The CFK Ltd. School Climate Profile, 
for copy of the instrument and directions for its administration. 

Activity 17: ReaUty Check with ''KHcben Cabinet" 

A "kitchen cabinet" is a small group of people, representa- 
tive of the various segments of the community, who will serve 
as a sounding board against which you may try ideas. 

The group should be one which feels comfortable to level 
with you, whose reactions you sincerely solicit, and whose judg- 
ments you will consider carefully. 

The sessions you hold with this cabinet are private, and 
occasional as need for reactions seem desirable- The member- 
ship and the discussions are kept confidential. 
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Activity 18: Purdue Teadier Opinionaire 

This is an excellent instrument for measuring such things as 
teacher rapport with principal satisfaction with teaching, rap- 
port among teachers^ curriculum issues, community support of 
education, school facilities and services, community pressures, 
etc. This instrument is contained in the **Manual for the Purdue 
Teacher Opinionaire,'* by Bentley and Rempel. Refer to Chap- 
ter IX, *^Instruments." 

Activity 19: Interpretation and Synthesis of School Climate Data 

Refer to Chapter V, pp. 53 to 72. The CFK Ltd. School 
Climate Profile and its Summary Form. 

Activity 20: Budget Simulation Came 

The budget simulation game is designed to have partici- 
pants engage in a series of problem solving, shared decision 
making activities. Participants begin to get a feel of the diffi- 
culty in arriving at answers to complex issues. Greater respect 
for those who must engage in decision making is often a val- 
uable result. The "^game'' is available from Nueva Day School 
and Learning Center, 6565 Skyline Boulevard, Hillsborough, 
Calif. 94010. 

Activity 21: Values Clarification 

The description of values clarification is contained in the 
Achievement Motivation Program designed by the W. Clement 
and Jessie V. Stone Foundation. It ties in directly with Activity 
8, The Personal Value Inventory. Refer to Chapter IX, "Instra- 
ments," for information about where to obtain this set of 
materials. 

Activity 22: Self Performance Achievement Record (SPAR) 

The Self Performance Achieveraent Record (SPAR) is a 
plan-action-evaluation guide for those who do not have or use 
other planning systems. The package is self^-contained and writ- 
ten in a programmed learning format, walking the user 
through each of the ei^t steps in the plan-action-evaluation 
sequence. This document is a CFK Ltd. Occasional Paper and 
was developed by actual participants in CFK Ltd. programs. 
Sample SPAR documents prepared by their administrators are 
included in the paper. Refer to Chapter K, p. 129, **Self Per- 
formance Achievement Record/* 
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Activity 23: Model for Change 

The CFK Ltd. Occasional Paper, A Guide to Planning School 
Improvements^ by Lawrence J. Aggerbeck, is an excellent re- 
source for planning for change. See Chapter IX, p. 129. 

Activity 24: Bells Planning Model 

Another good resource is Toward the Human Element^ 2nd 
ed., by George Camie and Gerald Prince. This model was de- 
veloped and used in an actual school setting. Refer to Chapter 
IX, p. 130, "Articles, Books, and Reports.*' 

Activity 25: Organizationa! Climate Description Questionnaire 
(OCDQ) 

This instrument was designed to measure the organizational 
climate of elementary schools, though some data suggest it 
may be usable in secondary schools as well. "Climate" is de- 
fmed loosely as an organization property analogous to person- 
ality. The instrument focuses on perceived social interaction 
between the principal and teachers, and among teachers. It is 
based on the assumption that a "desirable organization climate 
is one in which it is possible for leadership acts to emerge easily, 
from whatever source." Eight subscales are included: Disen- 
gagement, Hindrance, Esprit, Intimacy, Aloofness, Production 
Emphasis, Thrust, and Consideration. 

Scores on these eight variables can be plotted as a profile* 
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CHAPTER V 

The CFK LTD. 
School' Climate Profile 

This instrument is designed to serve two purposes: (1) to 
provide a convenient means of assessing the school's climate 
factors and determinants so that initial decisions can be made 
about priority targets for improvement projects, and (2) to serve 
as a benchmark against which a school may measure climate 
change. 

It includes a sample of five indicators for each of the cli- 
mate factors and determinants identified in the conceptual 
scheme presented on pages 7-16 of this book. Since it does not 
pretend to include an item on every indicator that might be 
important, the instrument is more valuable as an overall school 
climate assessment tool than as a definitive or exhaustive sur- 
vey. It can provide data to help in deciding what factors and 
determinants of the climate should be looked at more inten- 
sively. 

The entire instrument takes about twenty to twenty-five 
minutes to complete, and has been packaged in four parts (each 
dealing with one of the aspects of the dimate) in case it may 
prove more convenient to administer it in several brief sittings 
rather than all at once. 

Data gained from this instrument will be much more power- 
ful if gathered from people who see the school from different 
perspectives. Therefore, plans should be made to gath^ data 
from teachers, students, administrators, support staff members* 
and parents. 
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Data based on people s perceptions of how things are or how 
they feel about them are important. Most behavior is motivated 
by the individuals perceptions of reality* It should be clear, 
however, that other kinds of information, such as obtained from 
observation or behavioral analysis, would also be useful as 
part of a more extensive diagnostic effort. 

The data provided by this profile can be analyzed in a num- 
ber of interesting ways. Among them are: 

L Which climate factors or determinants are lowest on the scale? 
Which are the highest? Perhaps the lowest ones should be 
considered as candidates for climate improvement projects. 

2. For which climate factors or determinants are the discrepan- 
cies between what is and what should be the largest? If there 
is a large discrepancy, perhaps the reasons for the dis- 
sonance should be examined. 

3. Are there marked discrepancies between how one role group 
ranks a climate factor or determinant from the way it is 
ranked by another role group (either regarding what is or 
what should be)? If so, those discrepancies furnish stimulus 
for further discussion and examination* 
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The CFK Ltd. School Climate Profile 

Copyright 1973 
(This instrument is part of an extensive lama: 

description and analysis ^^f the schools Student 

climate and should be used in association — ^Teacher 
with School Climate Improvemetf4: A — Parent 
Chattenge for the School Administrator.) — Secretary, custodian, 

or oiher staff member 

Administrator in this 

school 

Superintendent or 

central administrator 



Part A 
General Climate Factors 



FRIC 



Respect 

L In this school even low achieving students 
are respected, 

2. Teachers treat students as persons. 

3. Parents are considered by this school as 
important collaborators. 

4» Teachers from one subject area or grade 
level respect those from other subject areas. 

5. Teachers in this school are proud to be 
teachers. 



Trust: 

L Students fed that teachers are ''on 

their side." 
2* While we don't always agree, we can 

share our concerns with each other openly. 
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Part A 
General CUmate Factors 
(Continued) 



What Ik 
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3. Our principal is a good spokesman before 
the superintendent and the board for our 
interests and needs. 

4. Students can count on teachers to listen 
to their side of the story and to be fair. 

5. Teachers trust students to use good judgment. 



High Morale 

1. This school makes students enthusiastic 
about learning. 

2. Teachers feel pride ir this school and in 
its students. 

3. Attendance is good; students stay away only 
for urgent and good reasons. 

4. Parents, teachers, and students would rise 
to the defense of this schools program if it 
were challenged^ 

5. I like working in this school. 



Opportunity for Input: 

1. I feel that my ideas are listened to and 
used in this school. 

2. When important decisions are made about 
the programs in this school, I, personally, 
have heard about the plan beforehand and 
have been involved in some of the discussions. 

3. Important decisions are made in this school 
by a governing council with representation 
from students, faculty, and administration. 

P3 
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Part A 
General Climate Factors 
(Continued) 




4. While I obviously can*t have a vote on every 
decision that is made in this school that 
affects me, I do feel that I can have some 
important input into that decision. 

5. When all is said and done, I feel that I 
comit in this school. 



Continuous Academic and Social Growth: 

1. The teachers are "alive;" they are inter- 
ested in life around them; they are doing 
interesting things outside of school. 

2. Teachers in this school are **out in front," 
seeking better ways of teaching and learning. 

3. Students feel that the school program is 
meaningful and relevant to their present and 
future needs. 

4. The principal is growing and learning, too. 
He or she is seeking new ideas. 

5. The school supports parent growth. Regular 
opportunities are provided for parents to 
be involved in learning activities and in 
examining new ideas. 



Cohesiveness: 

L Students would rather attend this school 
than transfer to another. 

2* There is a **we" spirit in this school. 
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Part A 
General Climate F;;ctors 
(Continiied) 



3. Administration and teachers collaborate 
toward making the school run effectively, 
there is little administrator-teacher tension. 

4. Differences between individuals and groups 
(both among faculty and students) are con- 
sidered to contribute to the richness of the 
school; not as divisive influences. 

5. New students and facult>' nienib fs are made 
to feel welcome and part of the group. 



School Renewal: 

1. When a problem comes up, this school has 
procedures for working on it; problems are 
seen as normal challenges; not as **rocking 
tha boat/* 

2. Teachers are encour^iged to innovate in 
their classroom rather than to conform. 

3. When a student comes along who has special 
problems, this school works out a plan that 
helps that student. 

4. Students are encouraged to be creative 
rather than to conform. 

5. Careful effort is made, when new programs 
are introduced, to adapt them to the par* 
ticular needs of this community and this 
school. 



Caring: 

1. There is someone in this school that I can 
always count on. 
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Part A 
General Climate Factors 
(Contmued) 
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2. The princii)al really cares about students. 

3. I think people in this school care about me 
ii« i\t*r<50n' Art* rf^nrf*m#*fl uhoiit ninrp thun 

fust how well I iH^rforni niy role at school 
(as student, teacher, |>arent, etc.). 

4* School is a nice place to be because I 
feel wanted and needed there. 

5. Most people at this school are kind. 
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The CFK Ltd. School Climate Profile 

Copyright 1973 

(lliis instrument is part of an extensive I am a: 
description and analysis of the schools — Student 

climate and should be used in association ^Teacher 

with School Climate Improvement: A — Parent 

Challenge for the School Administrator.) — Secretary , custodian, 

or other staff member 
Administrator in this 

school 
Superintendent or 

central administrator 



Part B 
Program Determinants 



ERIC 



Active Learnings 

1. Re<iuired textbooks and curriculum gtiides 
support rather than limit creative teaching 
and learning in our school. 

2. Students help to decide learning objectives. 

3. Opportunities are provided under school 
guidance to do something with what is 
learned. 

4. Teachers are actively learning, too* 

5. This schools program stimulates creative 
thought and expression. 



Individualized Performance Expectations: 

L Each student's special abilities (intel- 
lectual, artistic, social, or manual) are 
challenged. 
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PartB 
Program Determinants 
(Continued) 



2. Teachers uiie a wide range of teachinj^ ixiate- 
rials and media. 

3. The same homework assignment is not 
given to all students in the class. 

4. All students are not held to the same 
standards. 

5. Teachers know students as individuals. 



Varied Learning Environments: 

1. Many opportunities are provided for 
learning in individual and small-group 
settings, as well as in classroom-sized 
groups. 

2. Students have opportunity to choose associa- 
tions with teachers w hose teaching styles 
are supportive of the jftudent s learning style. 

3. Teachers use a wide range of teaching 
materials and media. 

4. The school program extends to settings 
beyond the school building for most 
students. 

5» Teachers and administrators have planned 
Individ ualj zed inserv^ce education 
programs to support their own growth. 



Flexible Curriculum and Extracufricular 
Adivitieii 

L The school's program is appropriate for 
ethnic and minority groups* 
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Parte 
Program Determinants 
(Continued) 
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2. Teachers exi>erinient with inno\'ati\ e 
programs. 

3. Students are Ki\'en alternate e ways of 
meeting curn'cuhnn requirements. 

4. Teachers are known to modify their lesson 
plans on the basis of student suggestions. 

5. Extracurricular activi^'jes appeal to each 
of the various subgroups of students. 

Support and Structure Appropriate to 
Learners' Maturity: 

1. The school's program encourages students 
to develop self -discipline and initiative. 

2. The need.<f of a few students for close suj^r- 
vision and high structure are met without 
making those students feel ^'put down/* 

3. The administration is supportive of students. 

4. The administration is supi)ortiv e of teachers. 

5. Faculty and staff want to help every 
student learn. 



Rules Cooperatively Determined: 

1. The school o|ierates under a set of rules 
which were worked out with students, 
teachers, parents, and administration 
al' participating. 

?. Rule> e few and simple. 

3. Tep. h ^rs and their students togetl^r w ork 
out rules governing behavior in the class- 
room. 
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What Is: 



What 
Should Be? 



Part B 
Program Deterri; inants 
(Continued) 




12 3 4 



12 3 4 



4, Discipline (punishment) when given is fair 
and related to %iolations of agreed-upon 
rules, 

5, Most students and staff members obey the 
schools rules. 

Varied Reward Systems: 

1. The grading system rewards each student 
for his effort in relationship to his own 
ability, 

2. Students know the criteria used tc 
evaluate their progress. 

3. Teachers are rewarded for exceptionally 
good teaching. 

4. The principal is aw are of and lets staff mem- 
bers and students know %vhen they have done 
something particularly well* 

5. Most students get positive feedback from 
faculty and staff. 
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The CFK Ud. School Climiite ProfOe 

Copyright 1973 

(This iastrunient is part of an extensive 
description and anal>'sis of the school's 
chniate and should l>e used in association 
with School CUrruite Improvement: A 
Chalkfifie for the School Administrator.) 



I am a: 

Student 

Teacher 

Parent 

Secretary , custodian, 

or other staff member 

Administrator in this 

school 

Superintendent or 

central administrator 



Parte 
Process Determinants 



Problem Solving Abilityt 

L Problems in this school are recognized and 
worked upon openly; not allowed to slide. 

2. If I hav e a school-related problem, I feel 
there are channels open to me to get the 
problem worked on. 

3. People in this school do a good job of 
examining a lot of alternative solutions first, 
before deciding to tr>' one. 

4. Ideas from various ethnic and minority 
groups are sought in problem-solxing efforts. 

5. People in this school solve problems; 
they don't just talk about them. 

Improvement of School Coals: 

L This school has set some goals as a school 
for this year and I know about them. 
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PartC 
Process Determinants 
(Contmued) 



2. I hav^e set some personal goals for this year 
related to school, and I have shared these 
Koals with someone else. 

3. Conununity involvement is sought fn 
developing the schools goals. 

4. The goals of this school are used to 
provide direction for programs. 

5. The goals of this school are reviewed and 
updated. 

Identifying and Working with ConfUcts: 

L In this school people with ideas or 
values different from the commonly ac- 
cepted ones get a chance to be heard. 

2. There are procedures open to me for 
going to a higher authority if a decision 
has been made that seems unfair. 

3. This school believes there may be sev^eral 
alternative solutions to most problems. 

4. In this school the principal tries to deal wHth 
conflict constructively; not just "keep the 
lid on." 

5. When we have conflicts in this school, the 
result is constructive, not destructive. 

Effective Communications: 

L Teachers feel free to communicate with 
the principal. 

2. I feel the teachers are friendly and easy 
to talk to. 
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Parte 
Process Determinants 
(Continued) 
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3. The principal talks \%'ith us frunkl>' and 
openly. 

4. Teachers are a\ ailahle to students u ho 
want help. 

5. There is coniniunication in our school be- 
tween different f^roups— older teachers 
and younger ones; well-to-do students 
and poorer ones; black parents and 
white parents; etc. 

Involvement in Dedston Making: 

1. Teachers help in selection of new staff 
members, 

2. Parents help to decide about new school 
programs. 

3* Decisions that affect this school are made 
by the superintendent and the central staff 
only after opportunity has been provided for 
discussion and input from the schooFs 
principal, staff, and students. 

4. I have influence on the decisions within 
the school which directly affect me. 

5. The student government makes important 
decisions* 



AutiMomy with AccountabiUty: 

1. Teachers, students, and parents help to 
evaluate this schools program. 

2, Teacher evaluation is used in improving 
teacher perf onnance. _ ^ 
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Parte 
Process Determinants 
(Continued) 



3. Teachers or students can arrange to deviate 
from the prescribed program of the school. 

4. The principal encourages experimentation 
in teaching. 

5. Teachers are held ac*coimtabIe in this school 
for providing learning opportunities for 
each of their students. 



Effective Teaching-Learning Strategies: 

L The teachers in this school knov\' how to 
teach as vx ell as what to teach. 

2. When one ttMching strateg}' does not seem 
to be working for a particular student, 
the teacher tries another; does not blame 
the student for the initial failure. 

3. This couimumty supports new and innova- 
tive teaching techniques. 

4. Inserv ice education programs available 

to teachers in this building help them keep 
up-to-date on the best teaching strategies. 

5. The school systematically encourages 
students to help other students with their 
learning activities. 



AbiKty to Plan for the Future: 

1. In this school we keep ''looking ahead;** 
we don't spend all our time **putting out 
fires." 

2. Our principal is an ''idea** man. . 
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What Is: 


What 
Should Be: 


Parte 
Process Determinants 
(Continued) 


most Never 
rcasionally 
equently 
most Always 


most Never 
:casionally 
equently 
most Always 
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3. Parents and community leaders have op- 
portunities to work with school officials 
at least once a year on "things we'd like 
to see happening in our school/* 

4. Some of the programs in our school are 
termed "experimental." 

5. Our school is ahead of the times. 
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The CFK Ud. School Climate ProfOe 

CopyTiRht 1973 

(This instrument is part of an extensive I am a: 

description and analysis of the schools Student 

climate and should be used in association — ^Teacher 

with School Climate Improvement: A — Parent 

Challenge for the School Administrator.) Secretary^ custodian, 

or other staff menrber 
— Administrator in this 

school 
Superintendent or 

central administrator 



ParlD 
Material Determinants 



What Is: 
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Adequate Resources: 

1. There is sufficient staff in this school 
to meet the needs of its students. 

2* The instructional materials are adequate 
for our school program. 

3. Curriculum materials used in this school 
give appropriate emphasis and accurate 
facts regarding ethnic and minority groups, 
and sex roles. 

4. Resources are provided so that students 
may take advantage of learning opportun- 
ities in the community through field trips, 
work'Study arrangements, and the like. 

5. Current teacher salaries in this community 
give fair recognition of the level of pro- 
fessional service rendered by teachers 

to the community. 
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PartD 
Material Determinants 
(Continued) 
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Supportive and Efficient Logistical System: 

1. Tpuc hers and students are able to get the 
instructional materials they need at the 
time the>' are needed, 

2. Budget making for this school provides 
opportunities for teachers to recommend 
and n)ake judgments about priorities for 
resou^c^'s needed in their program. 

3. The support system of this school fosters 
creatix e and effective teaching/learning 
opportunities rather than hinders them. 

4. Necessary materials, supplies, etc., for 
Ieami..g experiences are readily available 
as needed. 

5. Simple non-timeM?onsuming procedures exist 
for the acquisition and use of resources. 

SuitabiUty of School Plant: 

1. It is pleasant to be in this building; 
it is kept clean and in good repair. 

2. This school building has the space and 
physical arrangements needed to conduct 
the kinds of programs we have. 

3. Students and staff are proud of their 
school plant and help to keep it attractive. 

4. The grounds are attractive and provide 
adequate space for physical and recre- 
ational activities. 

5. Current teacher salaries in this 
community give fair recognition 
of the level of professional ser- 
^ice by teachers to the community. 
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Directions for Summarizing Data on the 
CFK Ltd. School Climate Profile 

1. Separate questionnaires by role group. 

2. Compute sum of ratings given by each individual respon- 
dent for each category. Since there are five items per cate- 
gory' the maximum score could be twenty; the minimum score 
would be five, if the respondent had checked "1" "almost 
never," for each of the five items. 

3. Write this score in the box pro\ided after item five in each 
category-, both for "What Is" and for "What Should Be." 

i. Since there is more than one respondent for each role group, 
compute the mean score for each category by adding all the 
scores for each category and dividing by the number of 
respondents. 

For example, suppose there are nine teacher question- 
naires. Their scores on the General Climate Factor of "Re- 
spect" are as follows:* 

"W hat Is" "What Should Be" 



Teacher Score Score 

1 15 19 

2 13 20 

3 18 20 

4 18 20 

5 11 18 

6 17 20 

7 14 20 

8 12 19 

9 15 19 



9 /1^ 9/ l7r 
~TiF "1ST 

5. Plot these mean scores (14.8 and 19.4) on the summary form. 

6. After computing in a similar manner the mean score for 
other climate factors, connect the "What Is" scores with 
a black line; connect "What Should Be" scores with a red 
line, or a broken line (— ). 



*See page 72 for example of plotting these scores on the summary 
form. 
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7. Use a different summar>' form for each role group. 

8. Later >'ou niay want to compare responses of particular 
role groups by plotting them on the same summary form, 
or by converting the summary into a transparency and 
superimposing the data for the two role groups one on the 
other. 

9. Sumniary Form of the CFK Ltd. School Climate Profile 

It may be helpful to summarize the data from all the 
questionnaires into one summary form. This can give a 
total picture of the school's climate. So that the total pic- 
ture is not distorted by including the results of 1,000 stu- 
dent questionnaires combined with five administrators and 
fifty teachers, it is recommended that the summary form be 
created from an averaging of the mean scores of each of 
the role groups, as follows: 

Given the data sho\\'n on the summary forms for each of 
the six role groups, simply find the mean score on each 
climate item. For example, regarding the General Climate 
Factor of "Respec*^." let's assume the summary forms show 
scores on "What Is" as follows: 







Mean 






"What Is 




Summary Form 


Scores 


A. 


Students 


12.2 


B. 


Teachers 


15.4 


C. 


Parents 


12.3 


D. 


Other staff 


15.0 


E. 


Administrators 


18.0 


F. 


Central administrators 


17.2 






6/&6.1 






15.0 



This mean score of 15.0 for "What Is" with regard to "Re- 
spect" would then be plotted on the summary form. 
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Summary Form of the CFK Ltd. 
School Ch'mate Profile 



For 



Based on data summarized from 



ERIC 



(State Role Group) 



School 
respondents. 



A. GENERAL CLIMATE FACTORS 
L Respect 
1 Trust 

3, High Morale 

4, Opportunities for Input 

5, Continuous Academic and 
Social Growth 

8. Cohesivei^ss 

7, School Renewal 

8. Caring 

PROGRAM DETERMINANTS 

1. Opportunities for Active 
Learning 

2. Indi\iduali?ed Perfonnance 
Expectations 

3. Varied Learning Environments 

4. Flexible Curriculum and 
Extractirricular Activities 

5. Support and Structure Appro- 
priate to Learners Maturit>^ 

6. Rules Cooperatively 
Determined 

7. Varied Reward Systems 
PROCESS DETERMINANTS 

1. Problem-Sohlng Ability^ 

2. Improvement of School Goals 

3. Identifying and Working 
with Conflicts 

4. Effective Communications 

5. Involvement in Decision 
Making 

6. Autonomy with Accountability 
1. Effective Teaching-Learning 

Strategies 

8. Ability to Plan for the 
Future 

MATERLiL DETERMINANTS 
L Adequate Resources 
£• Supportive and Efficient 

Log^ical System 
3. Suitability of School Plant 



Almost 

Never Occasionally 
5 10 



Almost 
Frequendy Always 
15 20 
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Summary Form of the CFK Ltd. 
School CUmate Profile 



For 



Based on data summarized from 



(State Role Group) 



School 
respondents. 



A. GENERAL CLIMATE FACTORS 
L Respect 

2. Trust 

3. HijUi Morale 

4. Opportunities for Input 

5. Continuous Academic- and 
Social Cro\s th 

6. Cohesiveness 

7. School Reneu aJ 

8. Caring 

B. PROGRAM DETERMINANTS 

1. Opportunities for Active 
Learning 

2. Indi\iduali''^ Performance 
Expectations 

3. Varied Learning Environments 

4. Fle!dble Cumctilum and 
Extracurricular Activities 

5. Support and Structure Appro- 
priate to Learners Maturity 

6. Rules Cooperatively 
Determined 

7. Varied Reuard Systems 

C. PROCESS DETERMINANTS 
L ProblenvSoIving Ability 

2. Improvement of School Coals 

3. Identifying and Working 
with Conflicts 

4* Effective Communications 

5. Involvement in Decision 
Making 

6. Autonomy with Accountability 
7» Effective Teaching-Learning 

Strategies 
a Ability to Plan for the 
Future 

D. MATERLiL DETERMINANTS 

1. Adequate Resources 

2. Supportive and Efficient 
Lo^stical System 

3* Suitability of School Plant 
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CHAPTER VI 



School Climate 
Determinants 



In this chapter, each of the contributing school climate 
determinants described earlier is detailed. In addition, indica- 
tors are provided that are designed to »?ive the reader a picture . 
of what each determinant might look like in a school where the 
climate for that particular determinant is exemplary. 



Program Determinants 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR ACTIVE LEARNING. When stu- 
dents are provided opportunities for active learning, they be- 
come totally involved in the learning process, both physically 
and mentally. Learning activities are designed to encourage 
students to carry through to some kind of action. Students are 
able to demonstrate an ability to utilize their knowledge and 
skills. 

Some indicators of active learning include: 
Individual interaction. 
Group interaction. 
Inquiry modes of learning. 

Students are involved in determining their own needs and in 
planning their own program. 

There is provision for student leaming opportunities outside 
the school. 
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Opportunities are provided for career learning experiences 
that may become lifetime pursuits. 

How this might be visible in: 
Principal and other administrators 

Have worked with staff and students on active learning 
opportunities in the school and community. 

Share ideas, and provide support for teachers* 

Provide for staff s continuous evaluation and feedback re- 
garding opportunities for acfive learning. 

Students 

Feel the curriculum they are pursuing encourages them to 
be participants in the learning process. 

Believe they can initiate acti\ities for their learning either 
inside or outside the school 

Know there is someone they can interact with regarding 
any learning problem. 

Are given opportunities for helping others in school and 
community. 

Regularly interact with teachers to design individual learn- 
ing activities. 

Staff 

Feels supported in efforts to provide active learning op- 
portunities. 

Practicei; active learning experiences for students as op- 
posed to strictly lecture methods. 

Continually searches for new approaches to active learning 
opportunities inside and outside the school 

Involves parents and community in designing curriculum 
learning activities* 

Parents 

Talk about the school and active learning opportunities in 
a positive and supportive manner. 

Support active learning experiences in the home. 

Have opportunities to help select the active learning pro- 
grams for their children in the school and community. 
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imiVIDUAUZED PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS. 
They are reasonable, flexible, and make allowances for person- 
alized perfomiance expectations, since all individuals are different. 
That is, different standards of expectations are anticipated and 
rewarded. (Unfortunately, many schools are functioning as if 
there are predetermined academic, social, and physical standards 
for all children.) Individuals frequently are encouraged to set 
their own performance goals. 

Because expectations differ, there may be a tendency to ac- 
cept less than maximum performance. Care must be taken to 
allow for differences, while at the same time providing maximum 
challenges for fully motivating the individual* 

If the program is to be personalized, the school must be able 
to diagnosF the entry point of the individual and to plan col- 
laboratively those activities that are stimulating, obtainable, 
and relevant. 

How this might be visible in: 

Principal and other administrators 

Are supportive of individualized expectations. 

Participate with other members of the educational commun- 
ity to work on and expand competencies necessary to per- 
sonalized expectations. 

Work to keep current with skills needed to individualize 
instrucHon, 

Students 

Are generally in competition with themselves rather than 
with each other. 

Believe they have adults who will listen to their requests for 

personalized instruction programs and objectives* 

Are able to identify their own strengths and weaknesses. 

Staff 

Has the competencies for diagnosing needs of students. 
Establishes reasonable, but not overwhelming expectations. 
Works together to identify and learn new skills for imple- 
menting individualized programs* 

Will encourage students to generate their own game-plan 
for learning. 
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Parents 

Are knowledgeable and supportive of different expectations 
for different children, including their own. 

Believe the programs in the schools accommodate their (the 
parents*) interests. 

Share information with the school so they can establish 
realistic expectations for their children. 

Will communicate freely with staff and students about ex- 
pectations, 

VARIED LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS. These are pro- 
vided b>' the school for students and for educators. There is no 
one standard mode of instruction (such as the lecture method), 
class size, or atmosphere. The environment stimulates both 
students and staff to interact in an open and congenial way. 
Schools within schools and alternative programming are con- 
sidered as potential processes for developing optional environ- 
ments. Students are given the skills and tools to seek infor- 
mation on their own. Students can pursue their ideas inde- 
pendently, utilize teachers as resource tools in a manner simi- 
lar to the way they utilize books, libraries, films, tapes, and 
' other resources. Help is available not only from teachers, but 
from other staff, students, and other community members. The 
learning environment is not limited to the confines of the school 
building, but extends into the community. The students' pro- 
grams are not limited to or by the physical environment and 
schedules. 

How this might be visible in: 

Principal and other administrators 

See alternative schools as useful. 

Recognize many lands of learning environments both with- 
in and outside the school. 

Make efforts to break up the large school into smaller, more 
face-to-face collegial groups. 

Support variety rather than conformity. 

Provide specialized environments for atypical children (but 
seldom in a manner to exclude them from contact with the 
rest of the school). ^ ^ 

CO 
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Students 

Feel they can change their learning environment if need be. 

Know service to others pro\ides another type of learning — 
giving rather than getting. 

Staff 

Is comfortable in allovvin students a freedom of choice. 

Respects and encourages different styles and approaches. 

Provides learning options appropriate to students' varying 
levels of maturity. 

Parents 

Feel they can select for their children from the varied 
learning environments those consistent with their own values 
and life styles. 

Have a tolerance for diversity — do not insist that the en- 
vironment the)^ deem appropriate for their child should be 
imposed or^ all. 

Have learning opportunities provided in the community as 
well as in the school 

Are utilized for learning as community resource people. 

Are used sk^ volunteers (retirees, nonemployed adults, 
mothers) to enrich learning. 

Feel learning takes place in all parts of the learners life 
space (some not under control of the school). 

FLEXIBLE CURHICULUM AND EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES. These provide r wide variety of pace and content 
options for learners. It is not assumed all learners in a group 
have the same content needs or that most will leam at the same 
rate. Extracurricular activities serve all students and are subject 
to constant redevelopment as students* needs change* To the 
greatest extent possible, s'ich activities are offered on an open- 
enrollment basis. 

Formal opportunities are provided for all in the school to 
participate in curriculam and extracurricular programs. In this 
situation teachers, students, parents, administrators, and all 
connected with the school view* the school as a learning ex- 
perience to meet the needs of each student. 
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How this might be visible in: 

Principal atid other administrators, students^ staff, and 
parents 

Students have a wide variety of opportunities to succeed in 
academic, vocational, and personal interest areas, both in- 
side and outside the school. 

Programs that lead to graduation are tailored to the needs 
of the students. 

There is a continual assessment, restructuring, and adjust- 
ment of all offerings and activities in keeping with the needs, 
interests, and paces of individual students. (The community, 
parents, professional educators, as well as the students, 
are involved in determining program direction.) 

Programs provide opportunities for different entry levels and 
for short-term learning experiences (many courses) and in- 
depth experiences (full quarter), contracts, cooperatively 
planned units, independent projects, etc. 

Opportunities for extracurricular learning experiences are 
provided throughout the school year. 

Attempts are made to utilize all available conrniunity re- 
sources, both human and physical, in expanding and en- 
hancing the educational opportunities for students. 

Provision is made for implementation of programs appropriate 
for ethnic and minority groups. 

SUPPORT AND STRUCTURE APPROPRIATE TO LEARN- 
ER'S MATURITY. The goal of the school is to design its pro* 
grams, activities, and requirements so they are consistent with 
the ever-changing intellectual, social, and physical development 
characteristics of youth as they grow during childhood and 
adolescence. Thus, a necessary first requirement of this climate 
determinant is that elementary and secondary school educators 
are knowledgeable of and practice the principles of child and 
adolescent growth and development. 

How this might be visible in: 

Pri$icipal and other administrators: 

Are alert to reducing structure as students mature, 
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Insure that students are not placed in situations that re- 
quire abilities beyond their level of maturity. 

Pro\ide leadership in the schools efforts to design its pro- 
grams to achieve consistency with knowledge of child and 
adolescent growth and development. 

Students 

Are able to take initiative to modify degree of structure. 
Assist other students of different levels of maturity^ 
Staff 

Provides a balance between freedom and structure appro- 
priate to the learner's maturity. 

Provides opportunities for students to practice self-disci- 
pline and responsibility. 

Parents 

Understand schools program for providing for students of 
different age levels differing balances between student free- 
dom and Si ^ ucture. 

RULES COOPERATIVELY DETERMINED. The process of 
developing school rules and regulations involves educators and 
students. They are clearly stated and viewed as reasonable and 
desirable by all. The rules for student behavior are most often 
determined by tradition and are rarely examined or updated. It 
is not unusual, for example, that e school with twenty outside 
portable classrooms will retain a mle that students are not al- 
lowed to wear coats to class. 

Rules not only need to be updated periodically, but should 
be determined by all who are affected by them; e.g., adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, and parents. Rules must apply 
equally to all, and they must be enforced consistently by all- 

An effective guideline for the development of rules is to con- 
sider the kinds of behavior expected of students. As examples, 
teachers (parents) are punctual, as they expect students to be; 
teachers (parents) treat students with dignit)' and r^pect, as 
they expect students to do, etc* 

Some indicators of rules cooperatively determined include: 

Student groups ha-^e opportunities to develop the rules of 
the school- 
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Parents have opportunities to develop the rules of the 
school. 

The staff has opportunities to develop the rules of the school 

The school rules are briefly stated and are limited to those 
kinds of behavior that promote student growth and develop- 
ment. 

Students have a better understanding of and a greater com- 
mitment to the rules of the school. 

Teachers and staff model the kinds of behavior that is ex- 
pected of students. 

VARIED REWARD SYSTEMS. Experiences are provided 
that help students and staff attain '^ego" needs. Students are 
helped to develop personal identity and are provided with op- 
portunities for growth, achievement, responsibility, and recog- 
nition- Skill development, competencies, and attitudes are im- 
portant; grades are not of prime importance* The school 
minimizes punishment and emphasises positive reinforcement of 
effective behavior. 

A varied reward system is based upon the belief that suc- 
cess is good for students in their quest for self-actualization and 
that learning to fail is destructive. The school recognizes the 
need for and provides a wide variety of ways in which stu- 
dents and educators can be productive and successful. It 
eliminates demeaning activities, standard expectations and 
assumptions. 

How this might be visible in: 

Pfifwipal and other administrators 
Believe in the need for students to succeed. 
Encourage and support creative rewards for students. 

Students 

Feel that they have numerous opportunities to succeed. 
Are supportive of the efforts of other students. 
Are awarded credit for work accomplished. 



Staff 

Believes in the need for stud( 




to succeed. 
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Actively works tow ards the elimination of failure. 
Recognizes that failure grades are demeaning and valueless. 
Awards credit for work accomplished by individual students. 
Parents 

Feel that the school pro\ides meaningful and supportive 
learning experiences for their cliildren. 

Provide positive feedback to teachers regarding class activ- 
ities. 

Process Determinants 

PROBLEM^SOLVINC ABIUTY, In a school or school sys^ 
tern where problem-solving skills are adequate, problems are 
solved with minimal energy. They stay solved, and the problem- 
solving mechanisms are maintained and strengthened. The or- 
ganization has well-developed structures and procedures for 
sensing the existence of problems, for inventing poFsible solu- 
tions, for implementing them, and for evaluating their effec- 
tiveness. Problem-solving processes are evaluated and altered 
through experiences to increase their effectiveness. 

How this might be visible in: 

Principal and other adnUnistrators, students, staff, atid 
parents 

Every member of the school community works to identify 
and define problems or weaknesses, and honestly seeks the 
best possible solutions. 

Each member of the school community understands the or- 
ganization's processes for problem solving. 

Each member of the school community has an opportunity 
to propose alternative possible solutions to the problem and 
openly discuss these alternatives. 

Each of those concerned with the problem has input into the 
decision regarding which solution is selected for imple- 
mentation; likew^ise, they are involved in the implementa- 
tion and evaluation process. 

CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GOALS. 
The schools goals are clearly stat^^id understood by students^ 
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parents, and educators. They serve as reference points for mak- 
ing decisions, organizing school improvement projects, and 
guiding day-to-day operations. Improvement of school goals is 
a cooperative task for faculty, students, administrators, and 
parents in accord with school district goals as established by 
the school board, as the official representative of society. 
Each year opportunities are designed for persons representing 
various opinions of the above groups to work on the job of 
refining and updating goals. Goal refinement is a continuous 
updating process whereby goals are established and recorded. 
Data are gathered as a means of monitoring success in achiev- 
ing each goal, and feedback is provided on progress and the 
goal evaluation process. Individuals affected by goals should 
Lave the opportunity tc participate in establishing them and in 
the evaluation process. 

The purpose of the process of periodically improving and 
examining the schooFs goals is to: 

Record each academic and climate goal the school is cur- 
rently attempting to achieve. 

Continually update the goals of the organization. 

Assist staff, administrators, students, and parents in under- 
standing the precise reasons that the school exists. 

Develop reference points staff and administrators can me 
for making decisions, organizing school improvement pro- 
jects, and guiding day-to-day school operations. 

How this might be visible in: 
Principal and other adtrdnistrators 

Provide members with written statement of philosophy and 
importance of the process of continuous goal setting for the 
organization and for individuals associated with the school. 
Develop management objectives for their school, themselves 
as individuals, and in their personalized professional growth 
plans. 

Students 

Are given opportunity to develop goals reflecting their own 
needs, interests, and abilities as individuals. 
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Have opportunities to select from a number of learning ex- 
periences. 

Are provided with opportunities to set priorities and es- 
tablish short- and long-term goals for student organizations 
(student government, clubs, intramurals, etc.) and for rules, 
regulations, classroom stability limits, assembly options and 
behavior, disciplinary procedures, etc. 

Staff 

Establishes goals for members* personal evaluation and de- 
fines data-gathering and feedback processes. (Evaluation is 
based on mutually agreed criteria.) 

Is provided with the time and opportunity to assist students, 
colleagues, and administrators in setting goals* monitoring 
progress, and participating in evaluation of goals for the pur- 
pose of establishing personal/professional growth plans, and 
developing school improvement. 

Parents 

Are involved in the goal-setting process- 
Participate in total process of continuous improvement of 
school goals. 

IDENTIFYING AND WORKING WITH CONFUCTS, This 
process is necessary in developing a favorable school climate. 
Conflict is natural; it occurs within individuals, between them, 
and between groups. Conflict is not in itself a problem. It be- 
comes troublesome when it mounts up, is not faced, and is al- 
lowed to fester. In a favorable school climate, conflict is identi- 
fied and worked on. 

Conflict between individuals and groups can be analyzed 
as misunderstanding because of inaccurate communication, as 
value differences because of different philosophical beliefs, and 
differences of opinion about actions to take when faced with a 
particular problem. 

Conflict is not viewed as threatening, but instead is accepted 
as a natural phenomenon. There is an organized, formal struc- 
ture through which students, staff, administrators, and parents 
identify and work on intrapersonal. interpersonal, and inter- 
group conflict.^. 
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How this might be visible in: 
Principal and other administrators 

Spend time discussing interpersonal hindrances to being an 
effective team. 

Feel competent and confident to deal openly with conflict 

and apply conflict management skills whenever necessary. 

Encourage staff, students, and parents to identify conflict 

situations and to initiate steps to resolve the conflicts. 

Provide opportunities for learning conflict management 

skills. 

Students 

Have skills that enable them to analyze and resolve inter- 
personal conflicts. 

Feel willing to resolve interpersonal conflicts and feel that 

staff members are billing to assist them. 

Seek help from staff members in resolving conflicts. 

Point out, individually or as groups, conflict situations to 

administrator and/or other staff members. 

Receive skill training for conflict management. 

Staff 

Feels competent in identifying and dealing with conflicts 
and feels that administrator supports their efforts. 
Seeks training in conflict management skills. 
Requests third party facilitation when necessary. 
Assists students in resolving conflicts. 

Takes concerns to the source rather than verbalizing con- 
cerns with friends. 
Parents 

Feel that their concerns will be listened to and are willing 
to bring them to administrators. 

Seek skill training and practice conflict management in their 
homes. 

EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATIOf^S. This process enhances 
interpersonal relationships between staff, students, and parents— 
ratb^ than causing alienation, isolation, misunderstanding, fear, 
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and frustration. It is a multidimensional process, not restricted 
by hierarchies or other imposed or imag?inary barriers. There 
is an emphasis on sharing and p.oblem solving and a concern 
for purposeful listening and effective message sending. 

People are willing to express feelings and ideas that may 
be contrar>^ to those of other people. They are willing to listen 
and to understand the feelings and ideas of others, which may 
be contrar>^ to their feelings and ideas* They are willing to ex- 
press praise for the accomplishments of others. A feeling of 
trust exists among those associated vvith the school. 

How this might be visible in: 

Principal and other administrators 

Are receptive to ideas of individuals who are not part of 
the team. 

Feel no threat in contact and communication. 

Provide opportunities for the expression of feelings and ideas 
in areas of potential disagreement. 

Students 

Know that their opinions, reactions, or ideas will be listened 
to and considered. 

Interact with consideration for rights of oth^s. 

Provide opportunities for others to express feehngs and 
ideas that may be contrary to their own. 

Staff 

Knows that its opinions will be listened to and considered. 

Communicates freely with other staff subgroups and shares 
ideas and feelings. 

Individuals solicit help from other staff members. 

Provides opportunities for others to express feelings and 
ideas that may be contrary to their own. 

Share in planning within departments or other common in- 
terest groups. 

Parents 

Feel comfortable expressing their feelings and ideas to the 
school or to individuals within the school. 
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Have opportunit}^ to discuss openly their concerns and their 
perceptions of the school's strengths and weaknesses. 

INVOLVEMENT IN DECISION MAKING. This is a need 
that is understood by individuals and groups in a positive school 
chm^te. Opportunity for involvement in improving the school 
exists for students, educators, interested parents^ and others. 
The extent of participation is determined by the individual in 
keeping with the needs of the school. 

Persons affected by a decision have the opportunity to pro- 
vide input into that decision. Decisions are based upon perti- 
nent information. It may be impossible to have all information 
before a decision is necessary. Formal processes for decision 
making are specified and understood by all. Attention is given 
to the issue: Who will make decisions about factors such as 
budget, personnel, curriculum, athletic program, dress codes, 
etc. A variety of decision^making modes is considered, depend- 
ing on the ty pe of decision being made, such as delegated 
authority, majority vote, negotiation, and confrontation. The 
principal actively seeks the involvement of individuals and 
groups. Involvement can take various forms. Persons included 
in decision making are accountable for their decisions; respon- 
sible for communicating to others the results of decisions. The 
decision-making process is reviewed periodically for effective- 
ness and efficiency. 

How this might be visible in: 

Principal and other adnunistrators 

Have faith in staff support of decisions once they have been 
made* 

Provide information for decision making that may not be 
available to other members of the staff. 

Provide training to others to help them learn decision-mak- 
ing skills* 

Realize that some people may have more competence than 
they on some topics. 

Students 

Assume responsibility for supporting decisions they helped 
make. 
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Accept ideas from other students that may be contrary to 
their own. 

Feel that student representation is fact, not fiction. 

Believe the adults in their lives are concerned about their 
futures. 

Staff 

Accept responsibility for sharing decisions. 

Help to design a decision-making mode! and understand its 

function. 

Support the decisions they help to make. 

Support and encourage a diversity of opinions by other staff 
members. 

Realize chat not all other staff members may wish to par- 
ticipate in all decisions. 

Are open to input and actively solicit it from other individ- 
uals and groups. 
Parents 

Feel they have a mechanism for influencing decisions. 

Accept the concept of alternative decisions for instances 
where children have different needs. 

Support decisions once they have been made. 

Are involved in the decision-making process. 

Support divergent thinking. 

Are frequently included where decisions about their children 
are necessary. 

Are willing to serve on ad hoc groups with children, staff» 
and administration. 

AUTONOMY WITH ACCOUNTABIUTY. This characteris- 
tic balaiK^es, on the one hand, the freedom of being independent 
and self -governing, and on the other, accepting the necessity 
and desirability of being responsible and answerable for actions 
through reporting and explaining pi ogress in achieving goals 
and objectives. This characteristic applies not only to the sdiool 
as an organization, but also to students and sUff as individ- 
uals and as working groups. 

Following are some illustrative conditions of autonomy with 
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accountability. Each person accepts responsibility for his actions. 
Different persons take initiative and responsibility in or^miz- 
ing and conducting school improvement projects. Persons with 
responsibility for an aspect of the school's program accept a 
coKnmitment for aciiieving and communicating with others the 
degree of quality attained. Freedom exists for selecting and us- 
ing varied and educationally effective learning processes. 

A balance between autonomy and accountability is sought 
despite the difficulty of achieving it. Individuals or groups who 
assume leadership in making decisions or operating programs 
accept accountability for their performances. 

How this might be visible in: 

Principal and other admbiistrators 

Each models accountabiUty in regard to identified job targets. 
Administrative team members develop individualized job 
descriptions and goals. 
Students 

Can be as active or inactive as they desire in regard to 

school-wide activities. 

Feel responsible for their behavior. 

Are aware how their behavior affects others, both as in- 
dividuals and as groups. 

Have various responsibility, freedom, and structure accord- 
ing to age level and individual ability to handle. 
Staff 

Accepts responsibility for each student's learning needs in- 
cluding development of basic skills. 
Feels responsible for each student's behavior. 
Acf»pts the accountability for achieving the curriculum, and 
documents successes and failures. 

EFFECTIVE TEACHlNG-LEARNim STRATEGIES. A 
school that employs effective teaching-learning strategies may 
be characterized by the following general indicators: 

The specific goals for a given teaching-learning situation 
are clearly stated^ and the teachers involved in that activity 
actively seek evaluative feedback from students and other 
educators. 
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Teachers recognize that students have a variety of learning 
styles and attempt to employ teaching methods that take into 
account learning styles as well as the learner's maturity. 

Students have an understanding of various learning styles 
and teaching methods and have an opportunity to choose 
from the variety of learning activities. 

Among students, inquiry is encouraged and student em- 
phasis is placed on the teamer s involvement in any activity. 

Both parents and students have an understanding of the 
various learning activities available and have an opportunity 
to work with the teachers in designing each student s pro- 
gram. 

A formal system exists to insure continuous evaluation and 
redesign of die teaching strategies used. 

ABIUTY TO PLAN FOR THE FUTURE. It is through plan- 
mug, processes that the school can determine its long-range 
future. Without jtn ability to act, to rationally and deliberately 
plan necessary and desirable school improvements, the school 
"drifts" into die future largely by the process of r acting. As 
such, the school — educators and clientele — can merely react to 
crises, complaints, and the latest fashionable innovation, which 
may or may not be of value to the particular school When 
the school's and the school district's educators and clientele 
plan for the future, they tend to reduce the number of prob- 
lems the school faces fbrou^ the process of anticipating and 
planning desirable changes. The ability to plan for the future is 
a combination of isolating the school's "Images of Potentiality" 
(see pages 40-44) and using planning process skills. Input to the 
process of planning the future includes: 

Changes in the youth culture- 

Changes in curriculum, teaching-learning strategies, md in 
the school's role in the general society and local community. 

Literary and other commentaries that present innovations 
advocated for schooling. 

In short, dreams for the future are probably not going to 
occur unless they are translated into action. The planning 
process represents die vehicle for translating ideas into school 
improvement projects. 
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Some indicators of the ability to plan for the future include: 

The school's educators assume a future orientation. They 
attempt to project conditions as they wish them to be. 

The school's educators assume a school improvement project 
planning attitude. That is, they have some clear models as 
to how they are going to proceed to a decision from criteria, 
evidence to be collected, alternatives that are to be gen- 
erated and analyzed, and those who should be involved in 
making judgments about the evidence and the alternatives. 

The faculty and staff maintain an optimistic, open attitude 
exemplified by the acceptance of opinions and the reluc- 
tance to close upon a decision until the major.ty, if not all 
members, has had an opportunity to influence the final de- 
cision. 

They assume a presumptive attitude. (If we can reach a de- 
cision about what is appropriate and commit ourselve to 
it, we can in some way find the human and material re- 
sources to accomplish the task.) 

Material Determinants 

ADEQUATE RESOURCES. The school secures able educa- 
tors and supports them and students by providing quality re- 
sources including instructional material centers and laboratories, 
desirable classroom or learning area equipment, furniture, text- 
books, other references, materials, and adequate expendable 
supplies. 

Some indicators of adequate resources include: 

Only rarely do educators and students have to modify learn- 
ing activities due to inability to obtain resources that should 
commonly be available. 

There are sufficient educators and staff members in the 
school to meet student needs. 

The school's instructional materials and classroom facilities 
are appropriate for the school's p/ogram. 
Resources are provided so that students may take advantage 
of action learning opportimities in the community through 
field trips, work-study arrangements, and the like. 
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SUPPORTIVE AND EFFICIENT LOGISTICAL SYSTEM. 
The schoors system provides varied services and resources to 
help pei^ple to be productive in achieving individual student 
and educ;ator goals and the schools and school districts goals 
for its curriculum and extracurricular activities. 

A supportive and efficient logistical system consists of the 
schools arid school district s designed program and ability to 
effectively: 

Secure able human resources (faculty, administrators, staff). 
Support educators, students, and staff members by provid- 
iy.^g quality resources including instructional material centers 
ai\d labot atones; desirable classroom or learning area 
equipment, furniture, textbooks, other references, and 
materials; and adequate expendable supplies. 
Obtain commonly used resources rapidly with an absence of 
inefficient procedures and delays. 

Aid people by providing quality services in the areas of 
studeDl scheduling, custodial, maintenance, secretarial, pur- 
chasing, budgeting, and accounting. 

Modify the physical plant as program and human needs 
change. 

Keep tlie building decor attractive through use of color, 
furniture arrangement, and displays of student work* 

Conduct a straightforward communication program concern- 
ing what educators and citizens can and cannot expect of 
the schooFs logistical system. (Thus, help people to per- 
ceive the logistical system as it actually is*) 
In all, the logistical system is designed to help people be 
productive in achieving the schools and school district's cur- 
riculum for each subject area, experience, and extracurricular 
activity, A responsive system enhances moralb* 

People with unique logistical responsibilities (custodians, 
secretaries, maintenance workers, purchasing agents, etc*) often 
receive apprec^iation from those served. 
How this mi^t be visible in: 
Principal and other administrators 

Administrative team does not feel burdened ^vitb bgistical 
problems. 

100 
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It is not necessary for administrative team members to spend 
inordinate amounts of time on logistics problems. 

Administrators periodically conduct a survey to isolate 
logistics problems and monitor effectiveness of the system. 

Students 

When asked tc list school concerns, logistical problems are 
not listed. 

Necessai'y materials, supplies, etc., for learning experiences 
are readily available as needed. 

Staff 

When asked to list school concerns, logistical pioblems are 
not listed. 

An understanding of the logistics system and common prob- 
lems exists. 

Working units of people or departments insure that tl .? 
available logistical resources are equally distributed accord- 
ing to program needs. 

Teachers do not have to modify learning activities due to 
inability to obtain resources that should commonly be 
available. 

Simple rapid procedures exist for the acquisition or use 
of resources. 

SUITABIUTY OF SCHOOL PLANT. Students and em- 
ployees of the school and school district modify the physical 
plant as program and human needs change. They keep the 
schooKs decor attractive through use of color^ furniture arrange- 
ments, and dispi ^i ys of student work. 

Some indicators of suitability of school plant are: 

It is pleasant to be in the school building. 

The building has appropriate space and physical arrange- 
ments needed to conduct its programs. 

Students and staff are proud of their school plant and help 
keep it attractive. 

The grounds are attractive, and provide adequate space for 
physical and recreational activities. 

The school is kept clean and in good repair. 
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How to Develop 
Indicators to Describe 
Climate Standards 
for Your School 

The school climate descriptions and specific indicators of 
Chapters V and VI are a result of input from school staffs and 
administrators presently working on school climate improve- 
ment programs. TThis exercise can be used for any of the fol- 
lowing purposes. 

There may be great value, however, for each school to in- 
volve its own people in defining specifically what each of the 
climate determinants means to them, and in creating their own 
illustrations of the behaviors on the part of students, staff, 
administration, and parents that are good indicators. Proce- 
dures for doing this are described in this section. 

Such an exercise nu'ght accomplish one or more of the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. To provide a quick reference as to what the determinant 

means and what i^ would look like in a school. 
% To assist a team cf teachers, administrators, students, and/ 

or parents to develop a picture of what one or more of the 

determinants should bok like in a particular school. This 

exercise can facilitate understanding. 
3. To determine school climate improvement goals and strate- 
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gies by comparing "what is" and "what should be" as de- 
termined by the results of the CFK Ltd. School Climate 
Profile. 

4. To develop one's own school climate assessment instrument 
or to modify the CFK Ltd. Schc ol Climate Profile by adding 
items of unique significance to one's school. 

5. To develop an in-depth assessment instrument for one or a 
few of the school climate factors and determinants identified 
in Chapter I of this book. For example, assume one has used 
the CFK Ltd. School Climate Profile as is or as modified and» 
as a result, determined that three climate determinants ap- 
pear to be weaknesses at his school. However, one desires 
to obtain further information by developing a survey instru- 
ment of greater depth and breadth. 

This exercise will help the user achieve any of the above 
goals. 

1. For each climate factor or determinant for which further work 
is needed, organize a brainstorming-writing team of three to 
seven members. 

% In recording their ideas, ask each team to use the work- 
sheets that appear below. (Note: So as to provide more writ- 
ing space for your teams, transfer the worksheets to "butcher** 
paper, legal-size paper, or multiple pages of 8}f x 11 sheets.) 

3. Use the results of this work to acfiieve whichever of the above 
goals is sought. 

Blank worksheets are provided here. Two examples of 
completed worksheets appear on pages 97 throu^ 101. 

SCHOOL CLIMATE FACTOR OR DETERMINANT: 

Definitiorv (In the space below, briefly describe or define 
this school climate factor or determinant.) 
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Indicators: {Using the grid below, develop indicators for the 
school using this question: What does this factor or determi- 
nant look like in a quality school climate?) 



Desirable 

Climate 

for 


Cnllpoinl nr 

Peer 

Relationships 


Feelings of 
Individur 


Relationships 
among People 
wiui L/uierenc 
Role Responsi* 
bilities 


Students 








Facility and 
Staff 








Principal and 
Other 

Administrators 








Parents and 

School 

Community 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE FACTOR OR DETERMINANT: Sup- 
port and Structure Appropriate to Learner s Maturity 

DefinUion: In this climate area, the goal of the school is to 
design its programs, activities, and requirements so they are 
consistent with the ever-changing intellectual, social, and physi- 
cal development characteristics of youth as they grow during 
childhood and adolescence. Thus, a necessary first requirement 
of this climate element is that elementary and secondary school 
educators are knowledgeable of and practice the principles of 
child and adolescent growth and development. 

In accord with such kno wledge of students at different ages 
and stages of devdopme^it, throu^out its programs and ac- 
tivities, other requirements of an effective school are: 

The school provides a balance between freedom and struc- 
ture appropriate to learner's maturity. 

On a planned basis, the school provides opportunities for 
students to practice self-discipline and responsibility. 
While each student possesses a different rate of intellectual, 
social, and physical maturation, in general, to account for 
development differences, the school designs different pro- 
grams. For example, different structures exist for seventh 
graders than for ninth graders, and structures are carefully 
designed for different age levels. 

The school provides cross-age situations v/here students ca*-* 
assist other students at different maturity levels. 
As students matuj.:^, the school is alert to reducing structure. 
The school does not place students in situations that re- 
quire abilities beyond their level of maturity. 
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Indicators: 



Desirable 

Qimate 

for 



Students 



Faculty and 
Staff 
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CoUegial or 
Peer 

Relatiouships 



Professionals are 
able to practice 
knowledge of 
adolescf^t 
growth and 
development. 
Initiative is 
taken to discover 
maturity status of 
students; status 
is not attumed* 



Perceptions or 
Feelings of 
Individuals 



Feel challenged, 
not threatened 
or confined. Can 
take initiative 
to modify their 
degree of struc- 
ture. 

Structure is not 
a bad word; the 
amount of struc* 
ture for i^udents 
changes in regard 
to learner's 
needs, readiness, 
and maturity. 



Structure is not 
a bad word; the 
amount of struc- 
ture for students 
changes in re- 
gard to learner's 
needs, readiness, 
and maturity. 



Relationships 
among People 
with Different 
Role Responsi- 
biHties 



Schedule and 
structure does 
no; demand same 
amount of free- 
dom and struc- 
ture for each 
student. 
Program of ex- 
tracurricular 
activities ap- 
propriate for age 
levels served. 



School provides 
opportunities for 
readiness for 
learning situa- 
tions. Sdiedule 
and structure do 
not demand 
same amount of 
freedom and 
structure for 
each student. 
Program of ex- 
tracurrteulas 
activities appro- 
priate for age 
levels served. 
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Indicators: 



Desirable 

Climate 

for 



Collegia! or 
Peer 

Relationships 



Perceptions or 
Feelings of 
Individuals 



Relationships 
among People 
with Different 
Role Responsi- 
bilities 



Principal and 
Other 

Administrators 



Principal as- 
sumes leadership 
in the schools 
efforts to 
design its 
programs to 
achieve consist- 
ency with know- 
ledge of child 
and adolescent 
growth and de- 
velopment. 
Professionals 
are able to prac- 
tice knowledge 
of adolescent 
growth and de- 
velopment. 
Initiative is 
taken to discover 
maturity status 
of students; 
status is not 
assumed. 



Structure is not 
a bad word; the 
amount of 
structure for 
students 
changes in 
regard to learn- 
er*s needs, read* 
iness, and 
maturity. 



Schedule and 
structure do not 
demand same 
amount of 
freeocm and 
structure for 
each student. 
Program of 
extracurricular 
actiWties ap- 
propriate for 
age levek 
served. 



Parents and 

^School 

Community 



Parents under- 
stand school's 
program for pro- 
viding differing 
balances be- 
tween student 
freedom and 
stnicturefor 
different age 
levels of stu- 
dents. 



Schedule and 
stnictture do not 
demard same 
amount of free- 
dom and struc- 
ture for each 
indent. Pro- 
gram of extra* 
curricular acti- 
vities api»opriate 
for ai^ levels 
served. 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE FACTOR OR DETEFMINANT: Varied 
Learning Environments 

Definition: V^aried learning environments employ methods of 
learning other than the teacher lecture method. The environ- 
ment stimulates both student and staff to interact in an open 
and congenial way. Students are given the skills and tools to 
seek infonnation on their own. Students with strong self-actual* 
ization move to pursue their ideas independently, utilize teach- 
ers as resource tools in a manner similar to the way they utilize 
books, libraries, films, tapes, and expertise. The environment 
involves small-group sessions, large^group sessions, one-to-one 
contacts, and self-study. In addition, it assists students who are 
not capable of self-actualization methods. Help is available not 
only horn teachers, but also from other staff, students, and 
other community members. The learning environment is not 
limited to the confines of the school building, but extends into 
the community at brge. The students' program is not limited 
to and by the physical environment or schedule. 
Indicators: 



Desirable 

Climate 

for 



CoUegial or 
Peer 

Relationships 



Perceptions or 
Feelings of 
Individuals 



Relationships 
among People 
with Different 
Hole Responsi- 
bilities 



Students 



Would interact 
openly and freely 
with each other in 
a variety of 



The student feels 
he can change bis 
learning environ- 
ment if need be. 
He feels his own 
interests can be 
pursued. The 
student feels 
comfortable in 
making decisions 
to pursue his 
choice. 



It is acceptabk 
to have tx>th 
teadier-directed 
and student- 
directed learn- 
ing options. 
Students are de- 
listed, on oc- 
casion, to be 
able to teach 
their teachers 
when they have 
some specialized 
ddU or knowl- 
edge. 



learning situa- 
tions. Service to 
others provides 
another type of 
learning— giving 
rather than 



getting. 



Students would 
recogrJze and 
respect their dif- 
ferent levels of 
ability. 
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Indicators: 



Desirable 

Climate 

for 



CoUegial or 
Peer 

Relationships 



Perceptions or 
Feelings of 
Individuals 



Relationships 
among People 
with Different 
Role Responsi- 
bilities 



Faculty and 
Staff 



Special strengths 
of staff members 
are capitalized 
upon 

Teachers share 
good ideas they 
may be trying 
out in their class* 
rooms* 

Teachers respect 
and encourage 
different styles 
and approaches. 



Are comfortable 
in allowing stu- 
dents a freedom 
of choice. Faculty 
and staff are 
active in teach- 
ing skills and 
tools of learning 
to students. 
Faailty and staff 
move to facilitate 
a catalytic role. 



Learning options 
are provided 
appropriate to 
students* vary- 
ing levels of 
maturity. 



Principal and 
Other 

Administrators 



Efforts are made 
to break up the 
large school into 
smaller, more 
face-to-face 
collegial groups. 
Principal sup- 
ports variety, 
not conformity. 



Alternative 
schools are seen 
as useful, not 
threatening. 
Administrators 
recognize that 
some kinds of 
learning environ 
ments are unac* 
ceptable to 
school. 



Spedalimi 
environments are 
provided for 
atypical children 
(but seldom in a 
manner to exclude 
them from contact 
with the rest of 
the school). 
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Indicators: 



Desirable 


Coilegial or 


Perceptions or 


Climate 


Peer 


Feelings or 


tor 


Keiationsbips 


Inoividfials 


Parents and 


Teacher aides are 


Parents feel they 


School 


generally a part 


can seiect learn- 


Comsnunity 


of the triching 


ing environments 




team. 


consistent with 






their own values 






nnd life style. 






Parents have a 






tolerance for 






diversity — do not 






insist that the 






environment they 






deem appropriate 






for their child 






should be im- 






posed on aJV 



Learning oppor-* 
tunities are pro- 
vided in the com- 
munity as well as 
in the schooL 
Community 
resource people 
are utilized for 
learning. 
Volunteers 
(retirees, non- 
employed adults, 
mothers) are used 
in thf school to 
enrich learning. 
Learning takes 
place in all parts 
of the learner s 
life space (some 
not under control 
of the school). 



Fool of Items for Sdwol Climate 
Profile Instruments 

The preceding section suggests that one goal might be to 
develop a climate assessment instrument for the school^ to adapt 
the CFK Ltd. Sehoo! Climate Profile, or to develop an in-deptb 
instrument for one or more of Uie climate factors or deter- 
minants. Furtfier, it was suggested that using the foregoing 
grid worksheets will be of assistance. 

Eventually* a pool of hi^y relevant survey items for the 
school will emerge* 

The following provides a beginning designed to assist in de* 
veloping a pool of items for school climate assessment instru- 
ments* 



Relationships 
among People 
wi*h Different 
R :.ie Responsi- 
bilities 
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Program Detennsiiaiils 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR ACTIVE LEARNING: 

1. Students are involved in determining their own needs 
and in planning their own program. 

2. Studentii feel they can initiate activities for their own 
learning. 

3. Students feel the curriculum is relevant to their needs. 

4. S^jdents feel they compete with themselves rather than 
with others. 

5. Each student feels he can consult at least one person 
regarding his learning. 

6. Students have skills to work together on designing, 
developing, and implementing active learning activities. 

7. The school's educators believe students' learning experi- 
ences outside school are as important as those inside. 

8. The school's educators provide active learning experi- 
ences for students as opposed to strictly lecture methods. 

9. The principal provides leadership for development of 
active learning opportunities throughout the school. 

10. The school's educators continually search for new learn- 
ing activities and revise and reBne current activities. 

11. The school's educators provide opportunities for student 
participation in curriculum development and design of 
learning activities. 

12. The school's educators work with the conmiunity on 
active learning designs. 

13. The school provides opportunities for students to learn 
outside the school. 

14. The school provides opportunities for conrniunity mem- 
bers to teach within the school. 

15. Parents feel diey can contribute to the school's program 
if they so desire. 

16. Parents work with the school to provide active learning 
experiences inside and outside the school environment. 
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17. Teachers, students, and administrators view themselves 
as active learners. 

18. 
19. 

iNDIVIDUAUZED PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS: 

1. Students look upon their learning as being relevant to 
their immediate and long-range plans. 

2. Students believe they are able to plan some of their o\m 
learning activities. 

3. Students believe they have adults who wili listen to 
their requests for personalized instruction programs and 
objectives. 

4. Staff members have competencies for diagnosing needs 
of students. 

5. Staff members have competencies to establish reasonable, 
but not overwhelming, expectations. 

6. Staff members work \\ith each other to identify and 
learn new skills for implementing individualized pro- 
grams. 

7. Staff members confer frequently with community groups 
to help keep communications open and expectations 
realistic. 

8. The principal believes in individualized expectations. 

9. The administrative team establishes different roles and 
responsibilities depending upon needs of the school on 
the one hand and competencies of team members on 
the other. 

10. The administrative team works to keep current with 
skills needed to individualize instruction. 

11. The administrative team participates with other mem- 
bers of the educational community to expand compe- 
tencies necessary for personalized expectations. 

12. Parents are knowledgeable and supportive of different 
expectations for different children including their own 

13. The school shares information with parents so they can 
establish realistic expectations for their children. 
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14. Parents communicate openly with staff and students 
about expectations. 

15. 
16. 

VARIED LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS: 

1. The student feels he can change his learning environ- 
ment if need be. 

2. The student feek his own interests can be pursued. 

3. The student feels comfortable in making decisions to 
pursue his own choices. 

4. Students recognize and respect their different levels of 
interests. 

5. It is acceptable to have both teacher-directed and stu- 
dent-directed learning options. 

6. Students are delighted, on occasion, to be able to teach 
their teachers when they have some specialized skill or 
knowledge. 

7. Faculty and staff are comfortable in allowing students 
alternatives. 

8. Faculty and staff are active in teaching learning skills 
and tools. 

9. Learning options are providetl appropriate to varying 
levels of maturity. 

10. Alternative programs are seen as useful, not threaten- 
ing. 

11. Efforts are made to break up the large school into 
smaller, more face-to-face coUegial groups. 

12. The principal supports variety, not conformity. 

13. Specialized environments are provided for atypical 
children (but seldom in a manner to exclude them from 
contact with the rest of the school). 

14. Parents have a tolerance for diversity; they do not 
insist that the environment they deem appropriate for 
their child should be imposed on all. 

15. Learning opportunities are provided in the community 
as well as in the school. 
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16. Community resource people are utilized for learning* 

17. V^olunteers (retirees, noneniployed adults, mothers) are 
used in the school to enrich learning. 



FLEXIBLE CURRICULUM AND EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES: 

1. Students have a wide variety of opportunities to sue 
ceed in academic, vocational, and personal interest areas 
both inside and outside the school. 

2. All offerings and activities are continually assessed, 
restructured, and adjusted in keeping with the needs and 
interests of individual students. The community, parents, 
and professional educators, as well as the students, are 
involved in determining program direction. 

3. Programs provide opportunities for different entry levels^ 
and for short-term learning experiences and in-depth 
experiences (full quarter), contracts, cooperatively plan-^ 
ned units, independent projects, etc. 

4. Attempts are made to utilize all available community 
resources, both human and physical, in expanding and 
enhancing the educational opportunities for students. 

5. The school organizes a team of local community leaders 
to assist in identifying areas of need within the com- 
munity where students can serve as volunteer workers. 

6. The principal organizes a task force composed of par- 
ents, students, and teachers to design, organize^ and 
staff a series of two-week mini-courses based on a re- 
cent student interest survey. 

7. Formal opportunities are provided for all in the school 
to participate in curriculum development. In this situa- 
tion teachers, students, parents, administrators, and all 
connected with the school should view the school as a 
learning organism in which all are learners. 



18- 
19. 



8. 
9. 
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SUPPORT AND STRUCTURE APPROPRIATE 
TO LEARNER'S MATURITY: 

1. The school designs its programs, activities, and rciuire- 
ments so that they are consistent with the ever-choi^ging 
intellef'tual, social, and physical development charac- 
teristics of youth as they grow during childhood and 
adolescence. 

2. Elementary and secondary school educators are knowl- 
edgeable of and practice the principles of child and 
adolescent growtn and development. 

3. The school provides a balance between freedom and 
structure appropriate to learners' maturity. 

4. On a planned basis, the school provides opportimities 
for students to practice self-discipline and responsibility. 

5. Because each student possesses a different rate of intel- 
lectual, social, and physical maturation, the school de- 
signs different programs to account for de' dapraent dif- 
ferences. For example, different structiu-es exist and are 
carefully designed for different age levels. 

6. The school provides cross-age situations where students 
can assist other students at different maturity levels. 

7. As students mattu-e, the school is alert to reducing 
structure. 

8. The school does not place students in situations that 
require abilities beyond their level of maturity. 

9. Students can take initiative to modify their degree of 
structure. 

10. Structure is not a bad word; the amount of structure for 
students changes in regard to learners' needs, readiness, 
and maturity. 

11. Schedule and structure do not demand the same amount 
of freedom and structure for each student. 

12. The program of extracurricular activities is appropriate 
for the age levels each program serves. 

13. Professionals are able to practice their knowledge of 
adolescent growth and development. 

14. Initiative is taken to discover the maturity status of 
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students; status is not assumed. 

15. School provides opportunities for readiness for learning 
situations. 

16. The principal assumes leadership in the school's efforts 
to design its programs to achie\'e consistency with knowl- 
edge of child and adolescent growth and development. 

17. Parents understand the school's program for providing 
differing balances between student freedom and struc- 
ture for different age levels of students. 

18. 
19. 

VARIED REWARD SYSTEMS: 

1. Success is good for students in their quest for self- 
actualization; learning to fail is destructive. 

2. The school recognizes there are numerous ways one can 
be productive and successful. 

3. Students feel that they have numerous opportunities to 
succeed. 

4. Students are supportive of efforts of other students. 

5. Failure grades are recognized as valueless and de- 
meaning. 

6. Students are awarded credit for work accomplished and 
not forced to adhere to nor restricted to a quarter or 
semester work. 

7. Faculty and staff believe in the need for students to 
succeed. 

8. Faculty and staff actively work towards die elimination 
of failure. 

9. The school awards partial credits or increased credits 
for work accomplished. 

10. Administrators encourage creative rewards for students. 

11. Parents feel that the school pro'/ides meaningful and 
supportive learning experiences for their children. 

12. 
13. 
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RULES COOPERATIVELY DETERMINED: 
I. 
2. 

Process Deterniinants 

PROBLEM-SOLVING ABIUTY: 

1. Problems are solved with minimal energy. They stay 
solved, and the problem-solving mechanisms used are 
not weakened, but are maintained or strengthened. 

2. The school has well-developed structures and procedures 
for sensing the existence of problems, for inventing pos- 
sible solutions, for implementing them, and for evaluat- 
ing their effectiveness. 

3. Every member of the school community (students, teach- 
ers, parents, and administrators) works to identify and 
define problems or weaioiesses, and honestly seeks the 
best possible solutions. 

4. Problem-solving processes are themselves evaluated 
and altered through experiences to increase their ef- 
fectiveness. 

5. All members of the school community actively seek to 
identify problems and understand the school's processes 
for solving problems. 

6. All members of the school community have an opportun- 
ity to propose alternative solutions to a problem and 
openly discuss these alternatives. 

7. AU those concerned with the problem have input into 
the decision regarding solutions; they are invoh ed in 
the implementation and evaluation process. 

8. Teachers recognize they are unable to achieve ini^truc- 
tional goals throu^ the lecture method alone and openly 
admit this. 

9. Principal explores alternatives for delegating responsi- 
bility and lists the pros and cons of each approach. 

10. Teachers model the types of problem-solving behaviors 
in their classroom and with fellow teachers they wish 
other faculty members to exhibit. 
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11. The principal models problem-solving skills* 

12. The pri.icipal provides opportunity for inservice educa- 
tion to upgrade problem*solving skills. 

13. Parents demonstrate a willingness to accept a consensus 
decision even though it may be contrary to personal 
views. 

14. 

15, 

CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GOALS: 

1. The school publishes each academic and climate goal 
it is currently attempting to achieve. 

2. The school continually updates the goals of the school. 

3. School goals are designed to assist staff, administrators, 
students, and parents in understanding the precise 
reasons that particular school exists. 

4. The schooKs goals are used as reference points that 
staff and administrators can use for making decisions, 
organizing school improvement projects, and guMing 
day-to-day school operations. 

5. In accord with school district goals as established by 
the school board, as the official representative of soci- 
ety, the continuous improvement of the school's goals 
is a cooperative task for faculty, students, administrators, 
and parents. 

6. Each year opportunities are designed for persons repre- 
senting various shades of opinion to work on the job of 
refining and updating goals. 

7. Goal refinement is a continuing, self^renewing process 
whereby goals are established, data are gathered as 
means of monitoring success in achieving each goal, and 
feedback is provided on progress and the goal evalua- 
tion process. 

8. Individuals affected by goals should have the opportun- 
ity to participate in establishing them and in die eval- 
uation process. 

9. Because the greater majority of school goals inevitably 
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becomes tie professional responsibility of teachers and 
administrators, they are heavily involved in the goal- 
setting process. 

10. Coals reflecting need, interests, and abilities of individ- 
ual students are reflected in overall program planning 
and in the program of each classroom. 

11. Students have opporttmities to select much of their pro- 
gram, in classroom activities to select from num- 
erous learning experiences, and in classroom to design 
individualized learning or developmental tasks. 

12. Student groups are provided with opporttmities to set 
priorities and establish short- and long-term goals for 
student organizations (student government^ clubs, intra- 
murals, etc.) and for rules, regulations, classroom stabil- 
ity limits, assembly options and behavior, disciplinary 
procedures, etc. 

13. Student groups have opportunity to participate in es- 
tablishing and assessing school goals as they affect the 
total school and subgroups within the school. 

14. Individual staff members establish goals for their per- 
sonal evaluation, define data-gathering and feedback 
processes. Evaluation is based on mutually agreed 
criteria. 

15. Teachers are provided with opportunities to participate 
in setting goals for die school, departments, etc., includ- 
ing curriculum direction, budget allocations, personal 
needs, and selection of new personnel. 

16. Staff members are provided with the time and oppor- 
timity to assist students, colleagues, and administrators 
in setting goals, monitoring progress, and participating 
in evaluation of goals for the purpose of establishing 
personal/professional growth plans and developing 
school improvement projects. 

17. The administration provides a written statement of 
philosophy and importance of the process of continuous 
goal setting for die organization and for individuals 
associated with the school. 

18. Administrators have professional growth plan goals, 
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share them with others and receive feedback and eval- 
uation from a wide range of staff members. 

19. The administration develops management objectives for 
the school, themselves as individuals, and in their pro- 
fessional and personalized growth plans. 

20. Parents participate in the total process of continuous 
improvement of school goals. 

21. Citizens involved in school affairs can verbah'ze the 
value of continuous goal setting. 

22. There is evidence of citizen satisfaction in the goal- 
setting process for the school district, the individual 
school, and each subject area. 

23. 
24. 

IDENTIFYING AND WORKING WITH CONI^UCTS: 

1. Students are aware of conflicts within themselves in 
the way of productive learning and development and 
perceive they have opportunity to work on these con- 
flicts; e.g., conflicts over work and play, and peer group 
values. 

2. Students have a norm for pluralism of values within the 
peer group. They hold discussions about conflict be- 
tween students (individuals and groups) and have orga- 
nized opportunities to work on the conflicts. 

3. Teachers and students discuss how interpersonal irri- 
tations might be hindering the classroom processes. 

4. Students and educators give feedback to one another and 
use these opportunities to improve learning conditions. 

5. Staff members bold a norm for pluralism of values within 
the staff. 

6. Time is spent discussing the hindrances that are occur- 
ring in carrying out productive work as a staff. 

7. Administrators and staff spend formal time identifying 
conflicts that are keeping the staff from being optimally 
effective; e.g., confusion over who makes what decision, 
etc. 
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8. Adnunistrators are aware of conflicts between their con- 
troUing-authoritanan self and their hunianistic-demo- 
cratic self and perceive they have opportunity to work 
on these conflicts. 

9. Administrators openly discuss their individual prefer- 
ences for responsibilities. 

10. Time is spent discussing interpersonal hindrances to be- 
ing an effective administrative team. 

11. The administrative tea.n initiates sessions with sub- 
groups of students, or central office personnel to dis- 
cuss conflicts and to solve problems. 

1£. Parents get together with administration, teachers, and 
students to discuss tensions and concerns and to solve 
problems. 

13. There is an organized formal structure through %%'hich 
students, staff, administrator, and parents can identify 
and work on conflicts. 

14. 
15. 

EFFECTIVE COMMUNlCATlOm: 

1. Students know their opinions, reactions, or ideas will 
\)€ listened to and considered. 

2. Students interact with consideration for rights of others. 

3. Students provide opportunities for others to express 
feelings and ideas that may be contrary to their own. 

4. Faculty and staff know that their opinions will be lis- 
tened to and considered. 

5. The faculty and staff communicate freely with other 
staff subgroups and share ideas and feelings, 

6. Individuals solicit help from other staff members. 

7. Staff members provide opportunities for others to ex- 
press feelings and ideas that may be contrary to their 
own. 

8. The administrative team is receptive to ideas of indi- 
viduals who are not part of the team. 
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9. The leadership team provides opportunities for the ex- 
pression of feelings and ideas in areas of potentiai dis- 
agreement. 

10. Parents feel comfortable expressing their feelings and 
ideas to the school or to individuals within the school. 

XL Formal opportunity is available to parents to openly 
discuss their concerns and their perceptions of the 
school's strengths and weaknesses. 

12. People are willing to express feelings and ideas that 
may be contrary to those of other people. 

13. People are willing to listen and to understand the feel- 
ings and ideas of others. 

14. People are wiUing to express praise for the accomplish- 
ments of others. 

15. A feeling of trust exists among those associated with 
the school. 

16. 
17. 

INVOLVEMENT IN DECISION MAKING: 

h Persons affected by a decision have opportunity to pro- 
vide input into that decision. 

2. Decisions are based upon pertinent information, but it 
may be impossible to have all information before a de- 
cision is necessary. 

3. Formal processes for decision making are specified and 
understood by all. 

4. A variety of decision-making modes is considered de- 
pending on the type of decision being made; e.g., dele- 
gited authority, majority vote, negotiation, confronta- 
tion. 

5. The principal actively seeks the involvement of individ- 
uals and groups. Involven^nt can be at various levels. 

6. Persons included in decision making are accountable 
for their decisions. 

7. Persons responsible for making decisions have an obliga- 
tion to commnnicate to others the results of decisions. 
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8. The decision-making process should be reviewed 

9. Students believe Aey have a mechanism whereby their 
concerns can be aired and acted upon. 

10. Students believe they are prepared in classes to analyze 
problems and to select solutions hem among viable 
choices. 

11. Students assume responsibility for supporting decisions 
they help make. 

12. Students accept ideas from other students that may be 
contrary to their own. 

13. Students beUeve that student representation is fact, not 
fiction. 

14. Students feel they can openly participate with all other 
individuals in decision making. 

15. Teachers consult with students prior to making decisions 
about instructional goals. 

16. Students believe the adults in their Uves are concerned 
about their futures. 

17. Staff members are open to input and actively solicit it 
from other individuals and groups. 

18. Students and parents are frequently represented on the 
curriculum study groups. 

19. Staff members expect support from the principal, and, 
in turn, support the principal. 

2Q. Staff members feel a responsibility for sharing deci- 
sions. 

21. Staff members help design a decision-making model and 
understand its function. 

22. Staff members support the decisions they help make. 

23. Staff members support and encourage a diversity of 
opinions by other staff members. 

24. Staff members realize that not all staff members may 
wish to participate in all decisions. 

2&. Staff members support each other when carrying out 
decisions. 

26. The principal believes that decisions made collectively 
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are usually better than those made singly 

Z7. The principal believes that it is a right, not a privilege, 
to share in decisions. 

28. The principal has faith in staff support of decisions once 
they have been made. 

29. The principal provides training to others to help them 
learn decision-making skills. 

30. The principal seeks formal and informal avenues for 
obtaining information before decisions are made. 

31. The principal realizes that some people may have more 
competence than he on some topics. 

32. The principal realizes shared decision making may re- 
quire more time than other more traditional approaches 
to decision making. 

33. Parents are frequently included where decisions about 
their children are necessary. 

34. Parents are uilling to serve on ad hoc groups with chil- 
dren, staff, and administration. 

35. Parents support students, staff, and administration de- 
cisions where appropriate and try to change those de- 
cisions throu^ reasonable routes where they believe 
the decisions are not viable. 

36^ The parents feel thay have a mechanism for influencing 
decisions. 

37. Parents support decisions once they have been made. 

38. The parents support divergent thinking. 
39. 

40. 

AUTONOMY WITH ACCOUNTABILITY: 

1. The school's programs and processes of education are 
constantly being-improved. 

2. Many different persons take initiative and responsibility 
in organizing and conducting school improvement 
projects. 

3. Persons with responsibility for an aspect of the school's 
program accept a cf^mmitment for achieving and com* 
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municating with others the degree of quality attained. 

4. Each individual has the freedom to choose his own be- 
havior within the school— within the confines of the 
school's r^Jes, which have been cooperatively determined. 

5. The school's educators gain respect for their competen- 
cies as professionals and as humans. Freedom exists for 
selecting and using varied and educationally effective 
learning processes. 

6. In regard to school-wide activities, each student can be 
as active or inactive as he desires. 

7. Each student feek responsible for his behavior. 

8. Individuals and groups aie aware of how their behavior 
affects others. 

9. Each student has the opportunity to select curriculum 
and extracurricular lean);ing experiences appropriate to 
his needs and age level. 

10. Responsibility, freedom, and structure for students varies 
according to age level md individual ability. 

11. Learning experiences are differentiated to attract in- 
terest of varied student subpopulations. 

12. Each faculty member accepts responsibility for each stu- 
dent's learning needs, including development of basic 
skills. 

13. Each educator feels responsible for his behavior- 

14. Faculty and staff examine the desirable balance be- 
tween autonomy and accountability. 

15. Prevailing norms are examined by faculty and staff to 
determine the extent to which they wish to be governed 
by them or vary from them. 

16. Accountability for achieving &e curriculum is accepted 
and success documented by faculty members. 

17. Each administrator feels responsible for his behavior. 

18. For benefit of students, faculty, and staff, each adminis- 
trator models accountability in regard to identified job 
targets. 

19. Principles drawn from knowledge of adolescent growth 
and development guide the schools operations. 
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20- Prevailing norms for administrators are examined to 
determine the extent to which they wish to be governed 
by them or vary from them. 

21- The school district outlines necessary leadership services 
to be provided within each school 

22. Administrative team members develop individualized 
job descriptions and goals. 

23. To enhance autonomy the kinds of decisions made are 
examined to achieve decentralization of decision making. 

24. A balance between autonomy and accountability is 
sought, though perhaps never achieved. 

25. Suggestions for school improvement from all possible 
sources are actively sought and considered* 

26. Individuals or groups who assume leadership in making 
decisions or operating programs accept accountability 
for their performances. 

ZI. Persons or groups with autonomy for the operation of 
programs and for arriving at decisions continually inform 
others about their endeavors. 

28, An open school society exists. Persons feel there are no 
hidden barriers pertaining to age, race, cliques, sex, socio- 
economic conditions, hierarchy, etc., and, indeed, there 
are none. 

29. If the school is a setting for learning, and if every- 
thing that is to occur is for the purpose of student 
growth, the right to fail exists. 

30. 
3L 



EFFECTIVE TEACHING-LEABNING STRATEGIES: 
L The specific goals for a given teaching-learning situa- 
tion are clearly stated, and the teachers involved in that 
activity actively seek evaluative feedback from students 
and peers. 

2. Teachers recognize tfiat students have a variety of 
learning styles and attempt to employ teaching methods 
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that take into account the learning style as well as the 
learner's maturity. 

3. Students have an understanding of various learning 
styles and teaching methods and have an opportunity 
to choose from among the variety of learning activities. 

4. Among students, inquiry is encouraged and student 
emphasis is placed on the learner's involvement in any 
activity. 

5. Both parents and students have an understanding of the 
various learning activities available and have an op- 
portunity to work with the teachers in designing each 
student s program. 

6. 

7. 

ABIUTY TO PLAN FOR THE FUTURE: 

1. Parents, staff, and students are actively involved in 
planning future school improvements. 

2. Planning models are being utilized by members of the 
planning teams. 

3. Goals for future improvement are accepted by parents, 
staff, students. 

4. Planning for the future is an integral part of the admin- 
istrator s job role. 

5. 
6. 
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Material Determinants 

ADEQUATE RESOURCES 
1. 
2. 

SUPPORTIVE AND EFFICIENT LOGISTICAL SYSTEM: 
I. People perceive the logistical system as it actually is. 
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2. The logisticat system is designed to help people be pro- 
ductive in achieving the schools or school district s cur- 
riculum for each subject area, experience, and extra- 
curricular activity. 

3. A responsive logistical system enhances morale. 

4. When asked to list school concerns, logistical problems 
are not listed by students. 

5. Necessary materials, supplies, etc. for learning experi- 
ences are readily available as needed. 

6. When asked to list school concerns, logistical problems 
are not listed by faculty and staff. 

7. An understanding of logistics system and associated 
common problems exists. 

8. Working units of people or departments insure that the 
available logistical resources are equally distributed 
according to program needs. 

9. Teachers do not have to modify learning activities due 
to inability to obtain resources that should commonly 
be available. 

10. Simple, rapid procedures exist for the acquisition or use 
of resources. 

11. The administrative team does not feel burdened with 
logistical problems. 

12. It is not necessary for administrative team members 
to spend inordinate amounts of time on logistics prob* 
lems. 

13. Periodically, administrators conduct a survey to isolate 
logistics problems and monitor effectiveness of the 
system. 

14. A program exists to keep the building attractive. 

15. People with unique logistical responsibilities (custodians, 
secretaries, maintenance repair workers, purchasing 
agents, etc.) often receive appreciation from those 
served. 

16, 
17. 
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SUITABIUTY OF SCHOOL PLANT: 

1. Plant contains no obvious safety hazards to students or 
staff. 

2. Improvements to school plant that reflect staff and stu- 
dent needs are made on a regular basis. 

3. The school program is designed to take advantage of 
the features of the school plant. 

4. The school plant complements the unique capabilities 
of the staff. 

5. 
6. 
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Why Do It: Rationale 
for Organizing School 
Climate Improvement 

This book focuses in part on the administrator's role in de- 
veloping an improved humane school environment for learn- 
ing. The administrator can be an effective and dynamic climate 
leader if he develops a participative climate that involves all 
who aire part of the school environment, and some who are not. 

In developing a rationale for organizing planned school 
climate improvement programs, the following concepts and 
opinions will be helpful to the administrator: 

The concept of school climate improvement does not de- 
emphasize skills, attitudes, and Imowledge students gain 
through studies in academic areas such as language arts, 
social studies, mathematics, and science. It suggests that the 
most efficient learning programs occur in a wholesome and 
humane school climate. 

School personnel can affect positively the nature and the 
wbolesomeness of the school's climate. If it is inadequate, 
the fault rests with them, and the failure is a direct reflec- 
tion upon the administrator as a climate leader. 
School principals are not trapped by the existing concep- 
tualization of their roles and by the accompanying expecta- 
tions established for tiiem by such factors as tradition, pre- 
vailing practice, faculty, parents, and students. The principal 

13:0* 
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is a prisoner of these forces only if he lacks the strength 
and vision to create his own role. The following, from the 
study of change in the League of Cooperating Schools, is 
pertinent: 

The principal can be a key agent for change. However, even 
the best principals as rated by superintencfents need a whole 
new set of sidlls in order to be effective cliange agents. 
These skills include such things as managing decision mak- 
ing; implementing scientific problem solving procedures; be- 
coming aware of a great variety of resources which can be 
brought to bear on such problem solving; becoming more 
discriminating in selecting such resources; and developing 
the skills to deal with the conflict built in the middle man- 
agement role. 

The principal as a change agent in effect becomes a *^rate 
buster.** That is, he differs from his fellow principals by set- 
ting higher goals for himself and his school^ 

A United States Senate Select Committee presents this 
view of the principalship: 

In many ways the school principal is the most important and 
influential individual in any school. He is the person re* 
sponsible for all the activities that occur in and around 
the school building. It is his leadership that sets the tone of 
the school, the climate for learning, the level of profession- 
alism and morale of teachers and the degree of concern for 
what students may or may not become. He is the main link 
between the school and the community and the way he per- 
forms in that capacity largely determines the attitudes of stu- 
dents and parents about the school. If a school is a vibrant, 
innovative, child-centered place, if it has a reputation for 
excellence in teaching, if students are performing to the best 
of their ability, one can almost point to the principal's lead- 
dership as the key to success. 

We believe there is a need to revitalize the leadership role 
of school principals, reduce their administrative burdens 
and permit them to exercise the kind of responsibility 
necessary to make education woi'k. At the same time* we 
believe if schools are to be more accountable to their 
clients, as the person most responsible for education where 
it happens, the principal should also be the person who is 
held accountable for the performance of the school^ its teach* 
ers and students,^ 
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Following are five views on school climate and environmeDt. 

School staffs are becoming increasingly aware that their pro- 
fessional work is done within an organizational and interper- 
sonal climate. The climate is dependent upon such variables 
as: 

Communication patterns. 

Norms about what's appropriate or how things should be 
done. 

Role relationships and rok perceptions* 

Influence relationships. 

Rewards and sanctions. 

There are two basic indicators of a healthy school climate: 
effective learning and personal satisfaction* In schoob with 
healthy climates, innovations are easily developed and 
teachers feel good about their relationships. If the climate 
is not healthy, there may be low innovativeness, fob dissat- 
isfaction, alienation, lack of creativity, complacency, conform- 
ity, and frustration.^ 

What roles should the organi2:ed climate of the school play 
in developing constructive attitudes contributing to i^o* 
meting the abilities and personal traits of all students? It is 
not enough that we answer this question or pursue this in- 
quiry from the standpoint of general philc^j^y because it 
is in the school s practices that we give conscious or uncon- 
scious answers to every implication of this probtem< It mat- 
ters not how much we extol the promotion of an expanding 
student responsibility as one of the aims of the school if we 
hokl mature students continually in the shadow of authority 
and require all to answer to regulations designed to trap the 
imiifferent.^ 

There are two sections to almost every school s statement 
of educational objectives — one for real, and one for show. The 
fint, the real one, talks about academic excellence^ sub- 
ject mastery^ and getting into college or a job. The other 
discusses the humane purpose of school— vali^« feel- 
ings, personal growth, the full and happy life. It is included 
because everyone knows that it is important^ and that it 
ought to be central to the life of the school But it is only 
for show. Everyone knows how little fchook have done 
about it.' 
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The climate of an organization is the first and most impor- 
tant concern in initiating and sustaining change. Peopfe 
simply do not change in a threatening atmosphere— they be- 
come defensive and entrench. They may change surface be- 
haviors— conform— receive and respond at the lowest level pos- 
sible and acceptable to the powers that be; but attitudinal 
change and subsequent behavioral diange must be preceded 
by perceptual change. This implies a willingness to accept 
new information. It is here that the siage for change is 
set« 

An administrator is powerful because he can marshall the 
necessary authority, if not the necessary leadership, to precip- 
itate a decision. He may not be, and frequently is not» the 
original source of interest in a new type of program, but 
unkss he gives it his attention and actively promotes its 
use, it will not come into being.*^ 

John W. Gardner, former secretary of the VS. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, describes aspects of the 
leader's role. His coimnents pertain to the school adminis- 
trator, among others. 

If anything significant is to be accomplished, feaders must 
understand the social institutions and processes through 
which action is carried out. And in a society as complex as 
ours, that is no mean achievement.^ 

Most leaders are hedged around by constraints— tradition, 
constitutional limitations, the realities of the external situa- 
tion, rights and privileges of followers, the requirements 
of teamwork, and most of all the inexorable demands of 
large-scale organization, which does not operate on capri- 
dousness. In short, most power is wielded circumspectly. 
There are many different ways of leading, many kinds of 
leaders.* 

Nothing should be aUowed to impair the effectiveness and 
independence of our specialized leadership groups. But such 
fragmented leadership does create certain problems* One 
of them is that it isn't anybody s business to think about the 
big questions that cut across specialities — the largest ques- 
tions facing our society. Where are we headed? Where do 
we WANT to head? What are the major trends determining 
our future? Should we do anything about them? Our ftag- 
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mented leadership fails to deal effectively with these trans- 
cendent questions. 

For a good tnany academic and other professional people^ 
negiative attitudes toward leadership go deeper than skep- 
ticism concerning the leaders integrity. Many have real 
doubts, not always explicitly formulated, about the neces- 
sity^ for leadership. 

The doubts are of two kinds. First, many scientific and pro- 
fessional people are accustomed to the kinds of problems 
that can be solved by expert technical advice or action, it 
is easy for them to imagine that any social enterprise could 
be managed in the same way. They envisage a world that 
does not need leaders, only experts. The notion is based, of 
course, upon a false conception of the leader's function. The 
supplying of technically correct solutions is the least of his 
responsibilities. 

There is another kind of question that some academic or pro- 
fessional people raise concerning leadership: Is the very no* 
tion of leadership somehow at odds with the ideals of free 
society? It is a throwback to earlier notions of social or- 
gani2ation? 

These are not foolish questions. We have in fact outgrown 
or rejected several varieties of leadership that have loomed 
large in the history of mankind. We do not want autocratic 
leaders who treat us like inferior beings. We do not want lead* 
ers, no matter how wise or Idnd^ who treat us like children. 

. . . our best leaders today are NOT out of place in a free 
society—on the contrary, they strengthen our free society. 

We can have the kinds of leaders we want, but we cannot 
choose to do without them * . * * The sad truth is that a great 
many of out organizations are badly managed or badly led* 
And because of that, people within those organizations are 
frustrated wl^ they need iKJt be frustrated. They are not 
helped when they could be helped* They are not given die 
opportunities to fuIfiU themselves diat are dearly possible. 

In the minds of some, leadership is associated with goals 
that are distasteful—power, profit, efficiency, and the like. 
But leadership, properly conceived, also serves die individual 
human goals that our society values so highlyt and we shall 
not achieve those goals without it. 

Leaders worthy of the name» whether they are university 
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presidents or senatcm^ corporation executives or newspaper 
editors* school superintendents or governors^ contribute to 
the continuing definition and articulation of the most cher- 
ished values of our society- They offer, in short, moral lead* 
ership. 

• . • When leaders lose their credibiUt>' or their moral author- 
ity, then the society begins to disintegrate*^^ 



Another relevant quotation from the 1^3 Gallup Poll on 
-The Publics Attitudes Tovi^ard the Public Schools/* reports 
these data: 

Are High Schools Getting Too Large? 

In the 1950s Jam^ Conant argued persuasively that high 
schools should be large because only the large high schools 
could afford to have special courses in spedal subjects, since 
small high schools would not have enough students interested 
in these fields to warrant separate classes. 

Apparently the tido has turned. Today all groups, indud* 
ing professional educators, are of the opinion that schools are 
too large; only a relatively smaU percentage bold that they are 
not big enough. 

The kieal size of a school usually gets related in the typical 
person's mind to the si?« of school that he attended. To min- 
imize diis factor, a question was designed that sought to re* 
move die issue at least one ^ep from the respondents own 
experience. The question that proved best* after testing^ is as 
follows: 

In some areas of the U.S.^ new towns and cities are being 
built. This gives dty planners the opportunity to build school 
facility that are '^just ri^t"" in size. What do you diink would 
be the ''ideal'* number of students in a hig^ school? 

After this question was asked a second question sought to 
didt opinions on the general issi^ of M^ietber hi^ schools 
are too large or not large eiwug^. Replies to the latter ques* 
tion show that major groups making up the public agree quite 
dosely. Professional educators show even a larger prop(»tion 
holding the view that schools are too large. 

Here is the question: 

Do you think hifi^ schools today are gating too large or 
aren^t they large enou^? 
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(•Where sum of percentages in colunms does not total lOOS, it is 
due to rounding of the figures.) 

When the views of all persons who gave a figure which repre- 
sented, for them, the ideal size of a high school in a '^new 
city/ the median figure turns out to be 500.^^ 
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Evaluating |>rogress. 

Improving each project in light of the evaluative process. 
These papers are: 

A Guide to Plannisi^ School Improvements, by Laurence J. Aggerbeck. 
School and Self Assessment Processes: A Guidebook for Administrators^ 
by Gerald L. Prince. 

Self Performance Achievement Record (SPAR), 2nd ed., by James L. 
Ohvero, Vivian Geddes, William D. Hall and Richard E. Man- 
Refer to Chapter L\, XFK Ud. Occasional Papers." 

The reader is encouraged to use the material above in conjunction with 
this paper. The Self Performance Achievement Record (SPAR) is especially 
helpful in that it will assist the reader to directly relate self-improvement 
(the acquisition of needed skills, attitudes, and knowledge) to needed school 
climate improvement projects. 
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